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N a large  and  lofty  school-room,  one 
warm  afternoon  near  the  end  of  July, 
sat  three  boys  still  at  their  lessons. 
Through  the  open  windows,  which 
had  been  let  down  at  the  top,  came 
the  sweet,  fresh  air  from  field  and  meadow, 
cooling  the  heated  atmosphere  in  which  more  than 
thirty  boys  had  been  assembled  at  their  afternoon 
studies.  Their  voices  now,  in  earnest  frolic  and 
play,  very  much  disturbed  two  out  of  the  three 
who  still  remained  at  their  desks. 

“ Oh,  I never  shall  learn  this  dreadful  stuff,” 
said  the  youngest  of  them,  a boy  about  ten  years 
old,  with  delicate  features,  soft  blue  eyes,  and 
golden  curls,  “and  do  listen,  Arthur,  they’re 
having  a game  of  cricket  in  the  playground,  so  it 
must  be  the  juniors.” 

“ Do  be  quiet,  Leslie,”  replied  Arthur  Barnett, 
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a boy  of  fourteen,  who  sat  with  his  head  resting 
on  his  hand,  and  his  fingers  pressed  into  his  ears, 
which  he  had  unclosed  as  Leslie  spoke.  “ Stop 
your  ears  as  I do.’’ 

“ 1 canV’  said  the  child,  “ besides,  this  Latin  is 
so  haid;  it  was  all  your  fault  that  I got  turned 
back  to-day,  you  kept  me  all  the  evening  helping 
you  with  your  kite.” 

And  jolly  glad  you  were  to  help,  so  don’t  lay 
the  fault  on  me,”  was  the  reply. 

Oh  dear,  sighed  the  child,  “ It  is  so  hard,  I 
shall  never  learn  it  unless  somebody  helps  me.” 
“"What  a bother  you  are,”  exclaimed  Barnett, 
rising  hastily,  and  taking  himself  and  his  books  to  J 
a distant  desk.  “ Who  in  the  world  is  to  learn 
while  you  sit  there  and  whine,  whine,  like  a baby?”  ' 
“ ft  doesn’t  disturb  Arnold,”  said  Leslie. 
“Arnold!  no,  I should  think  not,  nothing 
short  of  an  earthquake  would  disturb  him  when 
he’s  poring  over  that  horrid  Greek,  and  the  best 
of  it  is,  he  needn’t  do  it  unless  he  likes.” 

“ What ! isn’t  Arnold  turned  back  ?”  I 

“ Turned  back!  I should  think  not,he’spreparing 
his  lesson  for  to-morrow  \ but  do,  Charley,  be  quiet,  I 
or  I shall  never  get  this  dreadful  Greek  verb  into 
my  head  before  tea-time,  and  I don’t  wish  to  stay 
here  all  the  evening,  if  you  do.”  So  saying, 
Barnett  again  pressed  his  fingers  into  his  ears, 
i ested  his  elbows  on  the  desk,  and  applied  himself 
to  his  task  with  a diligence  which,  had  it  been 
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exerted  the  day  before,  would  have  saved  him  from 
the  disgrace  of  a returned  lesson.  Arthur  had  good 
abilities,  but  his  great  fault  was  procrastination, 
just  a complete  contrast  to  Henry  Arnold,  whose 
motto  was,  66  work  first,  and  play  afterwards.’’ 

“ I never  can  enjoy  any  game  or  amusement 
thoroughly,”  he  would  say,  u if  I have  a lesson  or 
anything  on  my  mind  that  ought  to  be  done,”  and 
he  had  such  a wonderful  power  of  concentrating 
liis  thoughts  on  wrhat  he  was  about,  that  the  lit  tie 
noise  occasioned  by  Barnett  changing  desks,  and 
the  remarks  he  made,  might  have  been  twenty 
miles  off  for  any  interruption  they  caused  him  now. 

Left  to  himself,  and  not  daring  to  speak  to 
Arnold,  who  sat  opposite  him,  Charlie  Leslie  gave 
np  his  lessons  in  despair,  laid  his  two  arms  on  the 
desk,  and  rested  his  face  upon  them,  while  the 
tears  he  could  not  keep  back  dropped  slowly  on 
the  book.  Poor  boy,  this  learning  to  depend  upon 
himself  was  new  to  him ; he  had  been  at  school 
scarcely  a fortnight,  and  he  found  it  very  different 
to  the  study  at  home,  where  he  could  take  every 
difficulty  to  the  governess,  who  had  till  now  taught 
him  wTith  his  sisters.  How  he  missed  her  kind 
help ! 

For  some  minutes  the  silence  in  the  room  was 
only  broken  by  the  rapid  scratching  of  Arnold’s 
pen,  and  the  merry  voices  in  the  playground. 
Then  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and  two  boys 
rushed  in,  both  taller  and  apparently  older  than 
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the  three  in  the  school-room.  One  of  them 
walked  up  to  Arnold  and  looked  over  him. 

“ Turner/’  he  cried  out  to  the  boy  who  accom- 
panied, “ come  and  look ; here’s  this  fellow 
Arnold  at  his  Greek  just  when  we  want  him  for 
cricket.  Come/’  he  continued,  “ do  put  it  away, 
there’s  a good  fellow,  we  want  some  of  your  left- 
handed  balls  to  bowl  out  that  Temple ; when  once 
he  gets  hold  of  a bat,  there’s  no  chance  for  any 
one  else.” 

As  the  boy  spoke,  Turner  came  forward  and 
placed  his  hand  rather  roughly  on  Arnold’s 
shoulder. 

“At  Homer,  are  you?”  he  exclaimed,  casting 
his  eyes  on  the  open  book,  “ I give  you  warning, 
young  man,  if  you  take  up  more  than  twelve  lines 
of  Greek  to-morrow,  I’ll  thrash  you.” 

Arnold  twisted  his  shoulder  from  the  youth’s 
grasp,  rose  without  a word,  and  began  to  gather  up 
his  books  and  papers. 

As  the  two  boys  stood  side  by  side,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  notice  the  great  contrast  they 
presented.  Henry  Arnold  was  a slight,  but  well- 
built  youth  of  fourteen,  with  a fair  complexion,  a 
broad  white  forehead  shaded  by  dark  brown  hair, 
and  clear  blue  eyes  lighted  by  intellect  and  genius. 
Alfred  Turner  was  in  appearance  alfnost  a man, 
nearly  head  and  shoulders  taller  than  Arnold,  with 
large  ungainly  limbs,  and  the  face  and  manners  of 
a boy  of  fifteen,  his  real  age.  He  also  was  a new 
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comer  at  Bridge  House  School,  and  now  that  the 
novelty  of  his  new  position  was  wearing  off,  the 
boys  began  to  discover  his  real  character,  at  least 
as  regarded  themselves.  Trusting  in  his  own  size 
and  strength,  Alfred  Turner  supposed  that  he 
should  very  soon  make  every  boy  less  than  himself 
submit  to  his  tyranny,  by  making  them  fear  him. 
He  had  already  succeeded  with  some  of  the  juniors, 
and  although  Arnold  was  in  the  second  class  with 
himself,  he  hoped  to  frighten  the  slight  boy 
who  had  more  than  once  been  pointed  out  to 
him  as  an  example  of  industry.  The  loud,  over- 
bearing manner  in  which  he  now  threatened  Arnold 
brought  down  Barnett’s  fingers  from  his  ears,  and 
caused  Charlie  Leslie  to  look  up  in  terror.  Grant, 
who  had  come  in  with  Turner,  glanced  with  ail 
amused  look  at  Barnett,  and  then  exclaimed, 

“ Oh,  nonsense,  Turner,  don’t  talk  of  threatening 
anybody,  we  don’t  allow  such  performances  here.” 
u Oh,  don’t  you,”  said  Turner,  66  but  I mean 
what  I say,  do  you  hear  me,  Arnold?” 

66  Yes,  I hear  you,”  replied  the  boy,  as  he 
coolly  walked  to  his  box  to  put  away  his  books ; 
u you  have  a remarkably  loud  voice.” 

u Come  along,”  said  Grant,  seizing  Turner  by 
the  arm,  as  he  noticed  the  scowl  on  his  face,  u we 
can  finish  our  game  without  him,  leave  him  to  his 
Greek  if  he  likes.” 

u Well,”  said  Barnett,  as  the  two  boys 
disappeared ; u so  Turner’s  a pugilist,  is  he ! I 
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wonder  what  the  doctor  will  say  to  that,  Arnold; 
you’re  a capital  hand  at  single  stick,  I think  you 
could  thrash  him,  big  as  he  is,  if  you  liked.” 

“ You’ll  never  get  your  lesson  finished  by  tea- 
time,”  replied  Arnold,  without  noticing  Barnett’s 
hint,  “ I don’t  care  to  play  cricket  till  after  tea, 
there  are  not  half  the  first  class  there  now,  so  make 
haste,  and  we  can  have  a game  by  and  bye.” 

On  hearing  this,  Barnett  turned  with  renewed 
earnestness  to  his  book,  and  then  Arnold  noticed 
poor  little  Leslie’s  tear-stained  face. 

“Why,  Charlie,”  he  exclaimed,  “what’s  the 
matter ; can’t  you  learn  your  lesson  ?” 

“ No,”  said  the  child,  “ it’s  so  hard.” 

“ Come,  no  nofisense,  don’t  give  up,”  said 
Arnold,  as  he  seated  himself  by  the  boy,  “I’ll  help 
you and  then  the  youth,  who  had  just  prepared 
a page  of  Homer  for  his  Greek  class  the  next  day, 
gently  and  patiently  went  through  a lesson  in 
the  Latin  grammar  to  help  a timid  schoolfellow. 

“Arnold,”  said  the  child,  in  a pause  of  the 
lesson,  “have you  learnt  more  than  twelve  lines  of 
Greek?” 

“ Yes,  Charlie.” 

6 c And  do  you  think  Turner  will  really  thrash  you?  ’ ’' 
The  youth  compressed  his  lips,  his  eyes  flashed 
fire,  and  he  said,  in  a voice  of  calm  assurance,  “No, 
Charlie,  I don’t  suppose  he  will  thrash  me.” 

“ Then  will  you  fight  him  again,  and  thrashhim?” 
Arnold  smiled,  “ Perhaps,  Charlie,  I could  do* 
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that,  but  you  know  I never  fight.  Don't  you 
remember  what  the  Bible  says  about  the  Lord 
Jesus,  that  6 when  He  was  reviled  He  reviled  not 
again,’  and  He  tells  us  we  are  to  love  our  enemies, 
and  to  do  good  to  them  who  despitefully  use  us.” 

“ But  that  must  be  very  hard  to  do,  I’m  sure, 
Arnold,”  said  Leslie. 

u Yes,  so  it  is,”  he  replied,  66  but  you  know  if 
we  pray  to  God  He  will  make  us  strong  enough  to 
do  everything  that  is  right,  even  to  make  us  learn 
our  lessons  well.” 

The  little  boy  looked  at  his  young  teacher  with 
surprise,  u Does  God  notice  what  such  little  boys 
as  I do?” 

u Yes,  Charlie,  nothing  is  too  little  for  God  to 
see ; why  you  know  he  takes  care  of  the  sparrows 
and  the  robins,  and  you  are  not  so  small  as  the/  are. 
And  now  once  more  read  over  your  lesson,  and 
then  you  shall  go  with  me  into  the  cricket  field  till 
tea-time.” 

Charlie  applied  himself,  and  in  a very  short  time 
the  book  was  placed  in  his  box,  and  with  a very 
happy  face  he  took  his  friend’s  hand  and  ran  gaily 
into  the  play-ground. 

A few  minutes  afterwards,  Barnett  started  up 
and  sent  his  Greek  grammar  spinning  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room. 

“ Why,  whatever  are  you  about?”  exclaimed 
one  of  the  boys,  who  was  nearly  struck  by  the 
book  as  he  entered. 
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“ I can’t  help  it/’  he  cried,  sailing  his  arms  in 
a tremendous  stretch,  and  yawning  most  ungrace- 
fully. “ If  I don’t  know  the  lesson  to-morrow 
why  I must  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  class,  that’s 
all ; who  could  learn  a Greek  verb,  first  with  that 
child  whining,  then  that  great  big  snob  talking 
about  thrashing  Arnold ; and  then  I couldn’t  help 
listening  to  the  sermon  Arnold  preached  to  Leslie, 
it’s  all  very  good  and  fine  I dare  say,  but  I’d 
rather  see  Turner  paid  out  for  his  impudence.” 

“ Turner  talking  of  thrashing  Arnold?”  asked 
Coleman,  a youth  about  the  same  age  as  Barnett, 
but  much  taller. 

“ Yes,”  was  the  reply,  “ and  Arnold  says  he 
won’t  fight  him.” 

“ Did  he  tell  him  so  ?” 

“ No,  indeed,  he  took  it  all  just  as  grandly  as  a 
great  Newfoundland  dog  does  when  a little  puppy 
barks  at  him.” 

“ Ah,  but  unfortunately,  Turner  is  more  like  tho 
big  dog  than  the  little  one,”  said  Coleman;  “I 
wish  Arnold  would  fight  him,  it  would  teach  him  a 
lesson ; I believe  he’s  a coward  for  all  his  threats.” 

“Well,  he’ll  be  a coward  and  no  mistake  if  he 
strikes  Arnold,  a boy  ever  so  much  smaller  than 
himself,  and  with  only  one  arm,  you  may  call  it 
so,  for  the  right  arm  has  been  in  a sling  for  this 
three  days.” 

“ What’s  it  all  about?”  asked  Coleman. 

“ Oh,  because  Arnold  will  take  up  more  than 
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twelve  lines  of  Greek ; you  know  it’s  very  foolish 
of  him,  for  the  doctor  doesn’t  require  it.  Arnold 
is  rather  priggish  about  his  lessons.” 

“ Turner  is  clever  at  Greek  too/’  said  Coleman. 
46  I like  him  rather,  I think  he’s  a good  fellow  in 
some  things;  he  is  generous  with  his  pocket 
money.” 

66  And  well  he  may  be/’  replied  Barnett,  <c  with 
such  a jolly  sum  as  his  father  allows  him ; but 
don’t  let  us  stay  talking  here,  I must  have  a run 
before  tea,  or  I shall  be  stifled  with  the  heat.” 


eij&fTM  it. 
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URNER’S  threat  had  almost  passed 
from  the  minds  of  the  boys  when 
they  assembled  next  morning  at  nine 
o’clock,  and  sat  waiting  Dr.  Milner’s 
appearance.  The  master  of  Bridge 
House  adopted  in  many  points  the  discipline 
of  the  old  school,  but  he  had  a kind  and 
benevolent  nature,  and  a keen  sense  of  justice,  so 
that  his  punishments  were  less  frequent  and  more 
merciful  than  was  often  the  custom  in  those 
flogging  days.  His  chair  stood  on  a raised  platform 
placed  against  the  wall  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
so  that  he  could  command  with  his  eye  the  whole 
length.  Bound  three  sides  of  this  platform  forms 
were  fixed,  on  which  the  boys  seated  themselves 
while  in  class.  It  was  a kind  arrangement,  and 
enabled  him  to  keep  them  longer,  without  fear  that 
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their  attention  might  flag  from  the  fatigue  of 
standing. 

The  whole  school  rose  and  stood  as  Dr.  Milner r 
wearing  his  academical  gown,  and  carrying  his 
trencher  cap  in  his  hand,  entered  the  room,  and 
remained  standing  till  he  had  taken  his  seat. 
Then  he  summoned  the  first  class,  amoiw  whom 
were  Henry  Arnold  and  Alfred  Turner.  The 
doctor,  after  examining  the  youth  of  fifteen — ■ 
whose  tall  head  out-topped  most  of  his  elder  boys, 
some  of  them  almost  young  men — had  found  that 
he  possessed  good  abilities,  and  was  by  no  means 
deficient  in  his  studies.  He  had  therefore  placed 
him  in  the  first  class  to  excite  him  to  industry, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  down  a certain 
amount  of  conceit  and  self-sufficiency  which  he 
quickly  detected  in  the  boy’s  character.  But  the 
fact  that  he  could  not  get  above  Arnold  in  Greek, 
instead  of  humbling  him  created  a feeling  of 
bitter  mortification.  It  is  true  that  by  a little 
extra  exertion  he  might  easily  have  prepared  as 
many  lines  of  Homer  as  the  slight  lad,  who  by 
his  side  looked  so  youthful  and  small,  but  he  hated 
trouble.  He  could  prepare  twelve  lines  without 
much  effort;  certainly,  Dr.  Milner  had  said  that 
less  than  twelve  lines  he  would  not  receive  as  a 
lesson,  but  that  was  no  matter,  he  was  not  obliged 
to  make  it  more. 

When  the  boys  assembled  in  class,  they  were 
reminded  of  Turner’s  threat  by  the  look  with 
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which  he  glanced  at  Arnold,  and  several  eyes  were 
directed  to  where  they  sat  side  by  side,  looking  as 
unlike  in  appearance  as  they  really  were  in  character. 
All  unconscious  of  the  impending  storm,  Dr. 
Milner  went  through  the  subjects  prepared  for  him 
by  the  whole  class,  and  then  dismissed  those  wTho 
did  not  learn  Greek.  Arnold  and  Turner  stood 
third  and  fourth,  Grant  above  them,  and  Barnett 
below.  It  was  sometimes  the  doctor’s  plan  to 
begin  with  the  lowest  boy,  and  therefore  Turner’s 
lesson  came  before  Arnold’s,  and  he  construed  and 
translated  to  the  end  of  twelve  lines  of  Homer  with 
tolerable  correctness;  then  he  stopped,  and  with  a 
look  of  deep  meaning  glanced  at  Arnold,  but  the 
boy  appeared  quite  unconscious,  as  he  sat  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  Greek,  that  the  whole  class  were 
watching  him. 

“ Now,  Arnold,”  said  the  doctor.  The  boy  rose, 
his  bright  blue  eye  beamed  with  intelligence,  and 
there  was  in  his  whole  manner  a fearlessness  that 
surprised  Turner.  Placing  his  open  book  on  the 
table,  he  pointed  to  the  line  at  which  his  lesson 
commenced,  and  calmly  waited  while  the  doctor 
found  the  page  in  his  own  Homer,  and  then,  with 
every  eye  upon  him,  he  began  to  read.  With  now 
and  then  a trip  in  quantity,  which  the  doctor 
corrected,  Arnold  read  to  the  foot  of  the  page,  and 
was  about  to  turn  over. 

“ No,  my  boy,”  he  said,  u let  me  hear  your 
translation,  you  have  read  more  than  twenty  lines 
already.” 
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Dr.  Milner  listened  to  the  rich,  poetic,  but 
rather  free  translation  of  the  imaginative  boy,  with 
increasing  interest,  till  he  finished  the  page. 

“ That  will  do,  Arnold.  I am  pleased  with  your 
industry;  I wish  all  the  boys  in  your  class  were 
equally  willing  to  make  learning  a pleasure,  more 
especially  you,  Turner.  If  you  do  not  hope  to 
excel  Arnold,  you  assuredly  might  keep  pace  with 
him.  You  are  as  old  as  your  two  schoolfellows 
above  him ; it  is  not  for  want  of  abilities  that  you 
do  not  rise  in  your  class.5’ 

It  was  rather  unfortunate  for  the  two  boys  at 
the  head  of  the  class  when  the  doctor  suddenly 
paused  and  asked  for  their  translation  of  Herodotus. 
They  had  been  so  occupied  with  Turner’s  scowls 
and  Arnold’s  bravery,  that  every  word  of  Greek 
seemed  to  have  vanished  from  their  minds.  It 
was  only  by  a great  effort  that  Grant,  who  sat 
next  Arnold,  could  recover  himself  and  manage  to 
escape  the  disgrace  of  even  a reproof.  The  boy 
above  him  made  the  most  of  the  time  occupied  by 
Grant  in  reading  his  translation,  and  went  through 
his  own  portion  with  tolerable  correctness.  No 
sooner  however  were  the  boys  dismissed  than  they 
hastened  to  escape  from  the  doctor’s  eye;  But  the 
head-master,  Mr.  White,  gave  them  very  little  time 
for  whispered  comments  on  what  had  occurred  in 
the  Greek  class.  They  were  summoned  to  other 
studies  requiring  quiet  attention,  which  continued 
with  little  intermission  till  the  hands  of  the  clock 
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pointed  to  half-past  twelve.  Turner  was  one  of 
the  first  to  leave  the  room.  The  three  or  four  boys 
who  knew  how  he  had  threatened  Arnold  the 
evening  before,  scarcely  gave  themselves  time  to 
put  their  books  away  before  they  followed  him. 
They  found  him  standing  at  a gate  which  led  to  the 
playground,  with  a look  on  his  face  so  sullen  and 
fierce,  that  several  of  the  boys  had  stopped 
suddenly  in  surprise. 

u What’s  the  matter  ? Why  are  you  standing 
here?”  asked  Temple,  a tall  gentlemanly  youth, 
who  was  looked  up  to  by  the  rest  as  a miracle  of 
learning. 

u I’m  waiting  for  a boy  that  I intend  to  thrash,” 
said  Turner  fiercely,  u and  here  he  comes.” 

Every  eye  was  turned  towards  the  schoolroom- 
door  as  Arnold,  with  his  right  arm  in  a sling, 
walked  coolly  towards  the  gate. 

u Do  you  mean  that  you  are  going  to  thrash 
Arnold?”  asked  Temple,  in  a tone  of  contempt; 
u and  pray  what  for  ?” 

Amidst  a clamour  of  voices  instantly  raised  to 
explain  the  matter,  the  two  boys  met.  Turner,  as 
Arnold  attempted  to  pass,  seized  him  by  the 
shoulder,  exclaiming, — 

u You  daring  young  prig,  I told  you  last  night 
I would  thrash  you,  so  prepare  yourself.” 

u I dare  you  to  touch  me,”  replied  the  boy 
fearlessly,  as  he  freed  his  shoulder  from  the  grasp. 
u If  I chose  to  fight  I would  soon  show  you  what 
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I can  do  even  with  one  hand.  But  I will  not  fight !” 
he  added,  attempting  to  pass,  while  his  eye  flashed 
fearlessly  on  the  tall  youth  who  stood  scowling 
before  him. 

u Ah!  ah!”  laughed  the  other,  u you  won’t 
fight,  I thought  not ; with  all  ydur  boasting  you’d 
stand  a poor  chance  with  me,  I can  tell  you.” 
u If  you  think  so  Turner,  and  yet  attempt  to 
strike  me,  I shall  say  you  are  a coward,”  said  the 
boy,  looking  steadily  at  the  upraised  hands. 

A violent  blow  in  the  face  sent  the  brave  boy 
reeling  back  a few  paces,  while  cries  of  u Shame ! 
shame !”  burst  from  his  indignant  schoolfellows. 
Leslie,  terrified  at  the  blood  on  Arnold’s  face, 
rushed  back  into  the  schoolroom  exclaiming, — 

66  Mr.  White,  oh,  please  sir,  come  directly ! 
Turner  is  fighting  Arnold.” 

The  little  boy  stopped  suddenly ; it  was  the 
doctor  himself  who  stood  before  him. 

In  the  meantime  Temple  and  one  or  two  of  the 
elder  boys  interfered,  and  attempted  to  drag  the 
cowardly  youth  away;  but  made  furious  by 
opposition,  he  struggled  from  them,  and  rushed 
forward  to  strike  Arnold  again.  The  youth,  how- 
ever, was  too  quick  for  him ; raising  his  left  arm, 
which  had  been  strengthened  by  constantuse,  he  in 
one  moment  sent  his  cowardly  assailant  sprawling 
on  his  back. 

“ Bravo!”  “ Well  done!”  cc  Serves  him  right,” 
sounded  from  all  quarters,  while  Turner  picked 
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liimself  up,  and  burning  with  mortification  and 
rage,  was  about  to  renew  the  attack,  when,  with  a 
stern  look,  Dr.  Milner  himself  stood  before  him. 

“ Go  into  my  study,  sir,”  said  the  doctor,  in  a 
voice  which  had  often  made  his  boys  tremble. 
They  drew  back  in  silence,  as  Turner,  not  daring 
to  disobey,  walked  toward  the  schoolroom.  “ What 
does  all  this  mean?”  he  asked.  “ Arnold,  have  you 
been  fighting?” 

“ No,  doctor,  no ;”  and  many  voices  were  raised 
to  explain. 

“ Arnold  said  he  wouldn’t  fight,  and  then 
Turner  struck  him  in  the  face.” 

“ For  what  reason  have  you  been  quarrelling, 
my  boy  ? it  is  not  like  you ;”  and  the  doctor  looked 
grieved. 

Arnold  stood  wiping  the  blood  from  his  face ; 
he  seemed  unable  to  speak. 

“ I think  I can  explain  it,  doctor,”  said  Grant, 
coming  forward ; “ I heard  Turner  threaten  Arnold 
yesterday  afternoon  with  a thrashing,  if  he  took  up 
more  than  twelve  lines  of  Greek.” 

“ Well,  he  appears  to  have  made  a commence- 
ment, at  all  events,”  said  the  doctor,  looking 
sadly  at  the  poor  boy’s  disfigured  face. 

“Ah,  but  Arnold  could  have  paid  him  back, 
doctor,”  exclaimed  Leslie,  “only  he  wouldnot  fight.” 

“ So  you  are  standing  up  for  your  friend, 
Charlie,”  said  the  doctor,  as  the  little  boy  blushed, 
and  drew  back  after  his  bold  speech. 
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cc  Arnold  did  knock  him  down,”  said  one,  u when 
he  tried  to  strike  him  a second  time.” 

The  doctor  stood  for  a few  moments  looking 
grieved  and  sad. 

“ I am  very  sorry,”  he  said  at  last,  cc  that  this 
should  have  occurred.  I wish  you,  my  boys,  to 
live  in  peace  and  harmony,  I must  talk  to  Turner; 
he  is  a stranger,  and  I hope  this  will  be  the  first 
and  last  offence  of  the  kind.  Henry,  my  boy,  go 
in  and  bathe  your  face — Mr.  White,”  as  that 
gentleman  appeared,  u has  Turner  gone  to  my 
study  ?” 

“ No,  doctor,  he  is  in  the  schoolroom.” 
u Send  him  there  at  once,  will  you  ?”  he  replied, 
as  he  opened  the  gate  leading  to  his  own  private 
garden,  and  returned  to  the  house. 


c 


Jhe  Jriumph. 


T required  a determined  effort  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  White  to  induce  Turner  to 
obey  the  doctor’s  orders.  Like  all 
overbearing  boys  who  are  rough  and 
cruel  to  those  weaker  or  less  than 
themselves,  he  was  a coward  at  heart.  Mr.  White 
had  literally  to  force  him  through  the  dining  hall 
and  passages  to  the  doctor’s  study ; and  when  in 
answer  to  a knock,  he  was  told  to  come  in,  that 
gentleman  had  to  push  him  into  the  room,  and  close 
the  door  upon  him.  Certainly  a more  frightened 
culprit  never  stood  in  the  presence  of  a school- 
master, than  the  great  cowardly  boy  who  had 
just  given  two  black  eyes  to  an  unoffending  school- 
fellow. He  had  by  this  time  discovered  his  mistake, 
for  instead  of  being  upheld  by  the  boys  in  his 
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overbearing  conduct,  he  found  they  were  all 
against  him.  In  the  school  he  had  just  left 66  might 
was  right,”  and  the  strong  boys  made  the  weaker 
submit  to  them  in  everything.  Dr.  Milner’s 
personal  interference  was  also  something  quite 
new ; he  never  supposed  it  possible  that  the  head 
of  the  school  would  interest  himself  in  any  play- 
ground doings ; and  in  his  astonishment  he  scarcely 
knew  what  might  be  the  punishment  he  had  to 
expect.  Very  different  were  Dr.  Milner’s  feelings 
towards  him  from  those  he  feared.  As  he  stood 
near  the  door  with  his  tall,  ungainly  figure  and 
boyish  face,  Dr.  Milner  pitied  him ; he  remembered 
that  the  boy  had  a severe  father,  and  had  never 
known  a mother’s  care.  Yet  he  must  check  this 
quarrelsome,  overbearing  spirit  at  once. 

iC  Turner,”  he  said,  u I fear  you  are  a coward ; 
you  look  as  if  you  expected  and  dreaded  punish- 
ment. I have  sent  for  you  to  talk  to  you,  not  to 
punish  you ; I wish  you  to  understand  that  I will 
not  allow  a younger  boy  to  be  oppressed,  especially 
one  afflicted,  as  Arnold  is  ; he  is  not  much  younger 
than  you,  but  he  is  much  slighter ; at  the  same 
time  I know  you  would  have  met  your  match  with 
him,  had  he  chosen  to  fight ; he  has  great  strength 
in  his  left  arm,  and  his  light,  quick  movements 
you  would  have  found  rather  difficult  to  manage. 
Arnold’s  father  is  a clergyman,  and  he  has  taught 
his  boy,  as  I wish  all  my  boys  to  be  taught,  that 
fighting  is  not  the  act  of  a gentleman  or  a Christian, 
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find  that  there  is  more  true  courage  in  being  able 
to  bear  the  taunts  and  contempt  of  those  who  call 
you  a coward  because  you  refuse  to  fight.  As  to 
the  cause  of  your  conduct,  I can  only  say  it  is 
disgraceful  and  foolish  to  imagine  you  can  frighten 
a clever  youth  like  Henry  Arnold  into  neglect  of 
his  lessons,  and  make  him  as  idle  as  yourself.  But 
foolish  or  not,  understand  me  Turner,”  continued 
the  doctor,  sternly,  “if  I hear  any  more  over- 
bearing or  tyrannical  conduct  to  Arnold,  or  any  of 
my  younger  pupils,  I shall  not  pass  it  over  so 
easily  as  this.  Now,  you  may  go,  sir.” 

With  a look  half  cowardly,  half  defiant  on  his 
face,  Turner  opened  the  study  door  and  walked  out. 

The  footman,  James,  was  laying  the  cloth  in  the 
dining-room  as  he  walked  through;  he  observed 
his  sullen  face,  and  said  to  himself,  “ Ah,  master 
will  have  some  trouble  with  you,  young  gent, 
before  long,  I can  see.” 

In  the  meantime,  the  boys  in  the  playground 
were  eagerly  discussing  the  conduct  of  Turner* 
Some  of  the  elder  boys  who  had  been  absent 
during  the  offence,  looked  fiercely  indignant. 

“ Well,”  exclaimed  one,  “ he  may  be  as  great  a 
dunce  as  he  likes  about  his  own  lessons,  but  he 
shan’t  lay  a finger  on  our  little  Grecian.  I wish 
the  doctor  had  not  made  us  promise  not  to  fight, 
I’m  sure  a good  thrashing  would  teach  that  great 
cowardly  fellow  a lesson,  and  I should  like  to  give 
it  him.” 
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“ Well,  you’re  big  enough,  Stanley,”  said  one, 
“ and  you’re  two  years  older.” 

“•Ah!  but  I know  what  Arnold  would  say,” 
exclaimed  one  of  the  juniors,  a very  few  months 
older  than  Leslie,  but  with  double  his  spirit. 
“Well,  what  would  he  say,  Mr.  Wisdom?” 

“ He  would  say,”  said  the  boy,  “ that  we  ought 
to  conquer  him  by  loving  him  and  being  kind  to 
him.  Like  the  man  that  killed  his  neighbours — ” 
“ Killed  his  neighbours ! what  do  you  mean  ?” 

“ Why,  he  killed  them  with  kindness  to  be  sure.” 
“ I know  a pretty  verse  that  Arnold  taught  me,’ 
said  Charley  Leslie,  timidly. 

“Do  you,  Charley?”  said  Temple,  kindly;  for 
the  little  golden-haired  gentle  boy  was  a general 
favourite. 

“ Can  you  repeat  it  ?” 

“ All  the  boys  will  laugh,”  said  the  boy,  shyly. 

“ No  they  shan’t  laugh.  Now  be  quiet  all  of 
you — Come,  Charley  and  Temple  drew  the  child 

towards  him,  and  put  his  arm  on  his  shoulder  as  it 
to  protect  him. 

Thus  encouraged,  Charley  began, — 
il  I will  be  even  with  my  bitterest  foe, 

Revenge  exclaims,  and  then  returns  the  blow ; 

I’ll  be  superior,  should  the  Christian  say, 

And  kind  forgiveness  readily  display.” 

“Very  nice  indeed,  Charley,  very  well  said;” 
and  the  few  boys  who  stood  near  cheered  and 
hurrahed. 
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“ Allow  me  to  ask,”  said  Temple,  “ what  is  going 
on  now?”  for  two  of  the  boys  were  dragging  Mr. 
White’s  schoolroom  chair  across  the  playground 
with  great  energy. 

“ We’re  going  to  chair  onr  Grecian,”  said 
Stanley,  coming  up. 

“ Have  you  found  him,  Grant  ?” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  youth,  “here  he  comes. 
Oh ! he’s  got  such  a face,  his  nose  is  swelled,  and 
his  eyes  are  getting  black  already.  Bother  that 
Turner ! I wish  he  had  never  come.” 

“ Where  is  he  now?” 

“ Oh,  in  the  schoolroom,  looking  as  sulky  as  a 
bear.” 

“ Ah,  well,  we’ll  soon  improve  his  looks,  then. 
Here,  Arnold,  where  are  you,  old  fellow?  we 
want  you.” 

Arnold  advanced  slowly ; his  face  felt  stiff  and 
painful,  and  his  eyes  already  were  partially  closed. 

Stanley  clenched  his  fist  as  he  looked  at  the  boy, 
but  he  checked  the  rising  anger,  and  exclaimed, 
“ Pray,  sir,  take  a seat  in  that  chair.” 

Arnold  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me  ?”  he  asked, 
laughing  as  well  as  his  swollen  face  would  admit ; 
“ is  my  photograph  to  be  taken  while  my  phiz  is 
in  its  present  ornamental  condition?” 

“Never  mind  your  phiz,  Arnold,  we  consider 
those  two  black  eyes  which  you  are  going  to  have, 
and  the  present  enlarged  state  of  your  nose,  honour- 
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able  marks  of  distinction— -wounds  received  in  the 
cause  of  the  famous  old  Greek  who  was  a beggar 
at  last.” 

“ Ah,  but,”  said  Arnold,  “he  was  a prince 
among  the  poets.” 

“Never  mind  the  poets,  Arnold.  We  are  going 
to  turn  Romans,  and  give  you  an  ovation.” 

While  he  spoke,  Stanley,  who  had  been  whisper- 
ing to  the  tallest  of  the  elder  boys,  suddenly  placed 
Arnold  in  the  chair,  which  was  immediately  raised 
carefully  to  the  shoulders  of  four  of  them,  who 
commenced  marching  round  the  playground.  The 
rest  of  the  boys  in  delight  trooped  round  the  bearers 
of  the  chair,  clapping  their  hands  and  cheering 
till  their  loud  hurrahs  made  the  playground  ring. 

“ Hold  tight,  Arnold,”  said  Stanley,  as  the  first 
dinner-bell  rang,  and  they  began  to  move  rapidly 
towards  the  schoolroom. 

“ All  very  fine,”  laughed  the  boy  ; “remember, 
I can  only  hold  on  by  one  hand,  and  all  my  glory 
may  come  to  grief.” 

At  the  sound  of  the  cheers  and  hurrahs,  Turner 
could  not  resist  walking  into  the  playground,  and 
therefore  met  the  procession  as  it  turned  from  the 
distant  corner  at  the  sound  of  the.  bell. 

“ What  does  all  this  foolery  mean  ?”  he  asked, 
as  Barnett  passed  near  him. 

“ Oh,  we’re  only  having  a lark,”  said  the  boy,  on 
W’hose  rather  weak  mind  Turner’s  pocket-money  and 
physical  power  had  made  a rather  strong  impression. 
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“ A lark  ! ” he  said,  scornfully,  turning  his  back 
on  the  procession,  which  came  on  rapidly  towards 
the  schoolroom  ; but  he  knew  at  the  same  time 
that  the  boys  were  doing  it  to  show  their  approval 
of  Arnold’s  conduct,  and  their  disapproval  of  his 
own.  He  would  have  avoided  them  had  there  been 
time,  but  they  reached  the  gate  before  he  could 
pass  through  it,  and  he  had  to  draw  back  from 
them  as  they  crowded  round  the  bearers  of  the 
chair,  shouting, — 

“ Hurrah  for  the  Grecian ! Arnold  for  ever  !” 
u Stop,  stop ! do  stop  ! ” shouted  Arnold,  as 
they  approached  the  schoolroom  door  ; u you  will 
knock  my  head  off.” 

u All  right,  old  fellow,”  said  Stanley,  looking 
up  at  him ; u stoop  low  as  you  pass  under.” 

Arnold  bent  down  his  head,  and  the  four  boys 
lowered  the  chair,  so  they  entered  the  room  safely ; 
but  he  was  not  sorry  when  at  last  it  was  placed  on 
the  ground,  and  he  felt  himself  again  on  terra  firma. 

u Why,  you  don’t  look  pleased,  Harry,”  said 
Stanley,  laughing;  u I’m  afraid  you  do  not 
appreciate  your  honours  sufficiently.” 

“ Oh  yes,  I do,”  he  replied  ; “ but  the  fact  is,  I 
had  no  little  difficulty  in  keeping  my  seat ; you 
forget  that  I could  only  steady  myself  with  one 
hand,  and  I do  feel  a little  dizziness  in  my 
head.” 

“ Poor  old  chap  ! I daresay  you  do  after  that 
cowardly  blow  in  your  face ; at  all  events,”  he 
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added,  in  a loud  tone,  as  he  caught  sight  of  Turner 
near  him,  u we  shall  know  soon  who  are  the  sneaks 
and  cowards  amongst  us,  and  how  to  treat 
them.” 

So  saying,  Stanley  hastened  away  to  prepare 
for  dinner,  followed  by  several  of  the  boys  who 
had  lingered  to  hear  his  loudly  spoken  words. 


If. 

J./UCY  WLilner’S  Question, 


UCY,  my  clear,”  said  Mrs.  Milner 
to  lier  youngest  daughter,  a pretty 
little  dark-eyed  girl  of  eleven,  “go 
and  tell  your  papa  tea  is  ready.” 
Mrs.  Milner,  as  she  spoke,  placed 
herself  at  the  tea-table,  where  a 
young  lady  about  five-ancl-twenty,  and  a girl  of 
thirteen  were  already  seated.  Presently  the  dining- 
room door  opened  and  Lucy  entered,  leading  her 
father  by  the  hand  with  great  energy. 

“Mamma,”  she  exclaimed,  “he  wouldn’t  come 
at  first.  Oh ! there  were  such  a lot  of  papers  on 
the  table,  all  written  over.  I had  to  speak  twice, 
and  I was  going  away,  thinking  papa  was  too  busy 
to  listen,  till  I saw  him  laugh,  and  then  I knew  I 
might  pull  him  into  tea  as  I do  sometimes.” 
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Dr.  Milner  allowed  himself  to  be  pulled  to  the 
table,  and  placed  in  his  arm-chair  opposite  mamma 
and  the  urns.  He  looked  a far  less  formidable 
person  in  his  black  coat  and  white  tie  than  in  the 
schoolroom,  when,  arrayed  in  his  academical  robes, 
he  was  a terror  to  the  idle  and  the  evil-doers 
amongst  his  boys.  Perhaps  the  stern-looking 
schoolmaster  was  never  less  a person  to  be  feared 
than  when,  as  now,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  dark 
curls  of  his  youngest  child,  and  told  her  she  was  a 
daring  little  puss.  Dr.  Milner’s  elder  children 
were  boys.  One  had  just  matriculated  at  the 
university,  the  second  was  a midshipman  in  her 
Majesty’s  navy,  and  the  third  a Blue-coat  boy. 

Alice  and  Lucy,  the  two  girls,  were  being 
educated  at  home  by  a governess. 

The  master  of  Bridge  House  School  had  what 
were  called  peculiar  notions  on  many  points ; he 
held  up  to  his  boys  a high  standard  of  religious 
and  moral  principle  for  their  imitation.  He  tried 
to  instil  into  their  minds  a love  for  truth,  honour, 
and  rectitude,  which  are  the  real  characteristics 
of  a true  English  gentleman.  The  rules  of  his 
school  were  on  some  points  unusually  strict,  but 
he  insured  their  observance  by  an  implicit  trust  in 
the  truth  and  honour  of  a boy’s  promise.  He  told 
his  pupils  that  he  would  never  doubt  their  word 
until  he  found  them  untruthful.  Of  course,  in  a 
school  of  thirty  or  forty  boys  there  were  not 
wanting  those  who  would  rebel  if  tempted  by 
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inclination  or  opportunity ; but  for  years  he  had 
found  this  confidence  work  well,  and  the  majority  of 
his  boys  would  no  more  have  thought  of  breaking 
rules  they  had  given  their  word  of  honour  to  keep, 
than  they  would  have  thought  of  committing  theft 
or  murder.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  this  arose 
from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Milner  never  kept  a 
boy  in  his  school  whose  conduct  was  likely 
to  prove  a bad  example  to  the  rest.  He  would 
try  by  every  means,  at  first  gentle  and  persuasive, 
and  then  severe,  to  influence  the  refractory  pupil ; 
if  these  failed,  he  would  request  his  parents  to 
remove  him.  At  first,  this  fearless  conduct  had 
injured  his  school  by  giving  offence  to  those  who 
were  able  to  recommend  him  ; but  in  time  parents 
began  to  see  the  value  of  a school  in  which  a rebel- 
lious or  unprincipled  boy  was  not  allowed  to 
remain ; and  for  years  his  house  had  been  always 
full,  every  vacancy  being  quickly  filled  up. 

But  Dr.  Milner  was  not  satisfied  with  making 
his  boys  truthful,  honourable,  and  upright  as 
gentlemen ; he  also  taught  them  that  the  founda- 
tion of  all  true  principles  was  religion  ; that  the 
strongest  motive  for  acting  rightly  should  not  be 
the  fear  of  punishment,  but  the  consciousness  that 
the  eye  of  God  is  always  upon  us,  and  that  right- 
doing is  pleasing  and  good  in  His  sight.  He  taught 
them  where  to  look  for  strength  when  tempted  to 
do  wrong,  and  to  feel  that  God  was  a kind  and 
pitying  Father,  who  would  listen  to  the  prayer  of  the 
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weakest  and  most  sinful  child,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Among  his  boys  were  several  in  whom  he 
. could  implicitly  trust,  because  they  were  influenced 
by  such  high  and  holy  motives  as  these  ; and  Henry 
Arnold  was  one  of  them.  Not  only  at  school,  but 
at  home  were  these  lessons  inculcated,  and  during 
the  two  years  that  the  boy  had  been  at  Bridge 
House  he  had  been  a general  favourite  with  masters 
and  pupils.  Another  circumstance  which  increased 
Dr,  Milner’s  influence  with  his  boys  was  the  fact 
that  he  interested  himself  in  their  pursuits,  and 
endeavoured  by  all  the  means  in  his  power  to 
preserve  harmony  and  peace  among  them.  The 
little  fracas  of  the  morning  had  therefore  very  much 
pained  him,  and  those  at  the  tea-table  instinctively 
felt  that  something  must  have  happened  to  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  kind  face  which  always  looked  so 
bright  and  happy  when  for  a while  separated  from 
the  anxieties  of  school,  and  surrounded  only 
by  the  members  of  his  own  family.  With  the 
intuitive  perception  of  a child,  Lucy  saw  the  cloud 
on  her  father’s  brow*,  and  quickly  tried  to  remove 
it  by,  as  she  thought,  changing  the  subject. 

“ Papa,  what  were  the  boys  making  such  a noise 
about  this  morning?  We  went  for  a walk  to 
Bradley  station  because  mamma  wanted  a time- 
table, and  we  returned  home  along  the  path  by  the 
river.  As  we  came  over  the  bridge,  and  passed  by 
the  play-ground  wall,  we  heard  them  shouting  and 
hurrahing  with  all  their  might.  Do  you  know 
what  it  was  about?” 
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Instead  of  looking  amused  and  droll,  as  lie 
sometimes  did  at  Lucy’s  questions,  her  father’s 
face  became  graver  still. 

Mrs.  Milner,  behind  the  urn,  busily  pouring  out 
the  tea,  saw  nothing  of  this,  but  finding  he  did  not 
reply,  she  said, — 

u Ah,  yes,  Lucy,  I am  rather  curious  to  know 
what  it  all  meant,  for  I was  in  one  of  the  dormitories 
overlooking  the  playground,  and  I could  see  that 
four  of  the  elder  boys  were  carrying  one  of  their 
schoolfellows  in  a chair  hoisted  on  their  shoulders, 
something  after  the  fashion  of  Guv  Fawkes.” 

“ Oh,  mamma,  how  funny!”  exclaimed  Lucy; 
6i  but  you  know  they  could  not  have  intended  it 
for  a Guy.  Could  you  see  the  boy’s  face, 
mamma  ?” 

u Not  very  well,  my  dear,  from  that  distance,, 
but  I could  see  he  wore  his  arm  in  a sling.” 

aIn  a sling  ! oh,  then  it  must  have  been  Henry 
Arnold.  Papa,  what  where  they  doing  with 
him  ?” 

u I believe,”  said  her  father,  seriously,  u that 
the  boys  wished  to  show  honour  to  Arnold  by 
chairing  him,  as  the  people  call  it  at  elections. 
The  fact  is,  my  dear,”  he  added,  66  there  would 
have  been  a fight  in  the  playground  this  morning, 
had  I not  arrived  in  time  to  prevent  it.” 

66  But  not  with  Arnold?”  said  AlicS,  wonderingly; 
li  I thought  he  never  would  fight.” 

u Arnold  was  not  the  aggressor,”  replied  her 
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father;  and  then  he  told  them  the  whole  affair, 
now  and  then  interrupted  by  the  indignant  remarks 
of  the  children. 

u But,  papa,”  said  Lucy,  u you  said  you 
prevented  a fight ; how  could  you,  when  Arnold 
had  received  that  wicked  boy’s  blow  without 
returning  it?” 

“ 1 am  afraid,  my  dear,”  said  Dr.  Milner,  u that 
some  of  my  elder  boys  would  have  been  unable  to 
control  their  indignation  against  Turner,  and  would 
have  taken  the  quarrel  upon  themselves,  and  I 
believe  that  they  carried  Arnold  in  triumph  to  show 
Turner  that  they  were  all  against  hisconduct.” 
u Oh !”  said  Lucy,  u how  brave  it  was  of  Arnold 
to  do  all  his  Greek  without  caring  for  Turner’s 
threats ! but,  papa,  would  it  have  been  wrong  for 
Arnold  to  defend  himself?” 

u My  dear  little  girl,”  said  her  father,  66  wiser 
heads  than  yours  have  asked  that  question  often. 
Had  Arnold  been  alone  when  Turner  attacked  him, 
it  would  have  been  his  duty  to  defend  himself  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power ; but  in  a playground, 
among  his  schoolfellows,  as  soon  as  he  declared  he 
would  not  fight,  there  were  pxenty  of  friends 
around  him  to  prevent  any  unfair  or  unjust 
conduct  on  Turner’s  part.  And,  Lucy,  don’t  you 
think  those  who  refuse  to  fight  are  really  very 
brave  ? In  some  schools  Arnold  would  have  been 
laughed  at  and  called  a coward  for  not  trying  at 
least  to  return  the  blows  he  received;  and  what 
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would  make  him  bear  such  taunts  bravely,  do  you 
think?” 

Lucy  was  silent;  conscience  told  the  quick- 
tempered little  girl  that  to  bear  an  injury  patiently 
and  without  resenting  it,  would  be  to  her  a very 
hard  trial.  She  had  not  moral  courage  like  this 
always. 

“ Ah,  my  dear,”  continued  her  father,  66  Arnold 
remembered  Him  who  set  us  an  example  of 
meekness  and  patience,  and  who  has  told  us  to 
love  our  enemies,  and  to  do  good  to  them  who 
despitefully  use  us.  And  then,  ought  not  the 
consciousness  that  we  are  acting  in  a way  that  is 
pleasing  to  God  make  us  quite  indifferent  to  the 
laughing  or  jeering  of  those  who  wish  us  to  do 
wrong?” 

After  a pause,  Miss  Norton,  the  governess, 
remarked, — 

u I think  I have  seen  Master  Arnold  several 
times  without  a sling, — why  does  he  wear  it  at  all  ?” 

66  He  injured  the  bone  of  the  elbow  several  years 
ago,”  said  Mrs.  Milner,  u owing  to  the  carelessness 
of  a servant.  It  was  not  properly  attended  to  at 
first,  and  at  times  he  suffers  great  pain,  and  is 
obliged  to  wear  his  arm  in  a sling,  to  keep  him 
from  attempting  to  use  it.” 

u I wonder  he  is  able  to  study  at  all,”  said  Miss 
Norton ; 66  and  yet,”  said  the  lady,  u this  accident 
has  been  one  cause  of  his  studious  habits ; it  cut 
him  off  from  joining  the  sports  and  games  of  other 
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boys,  and  being  naturally  a child  of  good  abilities, 
his  principal  source  of  amusement  was  derived 
from  books.” 

“ 1 have  not  a youth  in  my  school,”  remarked, 
the  Doctor,  “ with  such  a taste  for  languages  as 
that  boy ; had  he  gone  to  Christ  Church  he  would 
have  become  first  Grecian,  I have  little  doubt.” 

“ His  father  had  a presentation  offered  him  once, 
had  he  not?”  remarked  Mrs.  Milner. 

“ Yes,”  replied  the  doctor,  “ but  his  mother 
hesitated  to  give  her  consent.” 

“ Of  course,  after  the  accident  it  was  out  of  the 
question.” 

“Papa,”  asked  Lucy,  “did  you  punish  Turner?” 

“ No,  my  dear,  I remembered  that  he  has  never 
known  a mother’s  care,  and  his  father  is,  I believe, 
very  severe  with  him.  I spoke  firmly  to  him,  and 
said  I would  not  allow  fighting;  but  he  is  a 
stranger  amongst  us  yet,  and  I could  see  that  his 
temper  was  not  cooled  down  sufficiently  to  listen. 
We  must  teach  him  a new  law,  the  law  of  kindness; 
his  first  lesson  will  be  when  Arnold  offers  to 
shake  hands,  and  treats  him  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.” 

“ Oh,  papa,  with  his  two  black  eyes  and  his 
poor  swelled  face,  that  will  be  very  hard  to  do,  I 
am  sure.” 

“ Yes,  my  darling,  if  Arnold  tried  to  do  it  in 
his  own  strength  it  would  be  hard;  but  he  has 
learned  not  to  trust  in  that.” 
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HEN,  at  the  commencement  of 
a half-year,  Dr,  Milner  added 
any  new  boys  to  his  number, 
he  generally  allowed  a week 
or  two  to  pass,  that  he  might 
form  some  opinion  as  to  their  character ; and  if 
anything  occurred  openly,  as  had  now  happened 
with  Turner,  he  detained  his  boys  for  a few  minutes 
after  school,  and  talked  to  them  kindly  andseriously* 
Turner  was  therefore  rather  surprised  and  a little 
alarmed  when,  the  next  morning,  Dr.  Milner 
desired  the  whole  school  to  remain,  as  he  wished 
to  speak  to  them.  To  tell  the  truth,  Turner  had 
been  rather  puzzled  by  the  Doctor’s  manner  to  him 
in  the  library.  There  was  more  of  sorrow  than  of 
anger  in  his  gentle  reproof.  “ He  looked  stern 
enough  in  school,”  said  the  boy  to  himself;  u but 
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I don’t  think  I need  to  be  afraid  of  him.”  Very 
little  notice  was  taken  of  him  by  the  rest  of  the 
boys ; those  to  whom  he  spoke  answered  him,  but 
he  could  not  avoid  seeing  that  they  intended  to 
u send  him  to  Coventry.”  All  this  irritated  while 
it  mortified  him.  There  was  but  one  cause  of 
satisfaction  to  the  tyrannical  boy.  He  found  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  making  some  of  the  boys 
afraid  of  him.  Charlie  Leslie  and  two  or  three 
others  of  the  junior  class  were  at  play  near  the 
gate  in  the  evening  when  he  wished  to  pass.  u Get 
out  of  the  way,  will  you?”  he  exclaimed  in  a 
rough  tone.  The  children  glanced  in  terror  at  the 
great  boy  who  thus  spoke  to  them,  and  hastened 
out  of  his  way.  He  addressed  some  remarks  to 
several  of  the  second  class,  and  he  chuckled  as  he 
saw  that  they  feared  him  too  much  to  reply.  But 
the  greatest  cause  of  exultation  to  this  cowardly 
boy  was  the  reception  he  gave  to  Arnold.  True  to 
his  principles,  when  the  boys  separated  after  even- 
ing prayers  and  entered  their  bed-room,  Arnold 
advanced,  and  holding  out  his  left  hand,  said  good- 
temperedly,  u Come,  Turner,  let  us  be  friends. 
You  have  kept  your  word.  You  have  given  me  a 
thrashing  that  will  show  itself  on  my  face  for  a 
week  to  come,  and  I have  forgiven  you.  Will  you 
shake  hands  ?” 

For  a few  moments  astonishment  struck  Turner 
dumb ; and  then  he  turned  his  back  upon  Arnold, 
saying,  with  a scornful  sneer,  u Friends,  indeed. 
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Who  wants  the  friendship  of  such  a conceited 
little  ape  as  you?” 

Several  of  the  elder  boys  who  stood  near 
witnessed  this  little  scene,  but  respect  for  the 
bedroom  rules  kept  them  silent.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  more  than  one  in  that  room  longed 
to  tell  the  cowardly  boy  what  they  thought  of  him, 
but  they  knew  it  would  end  in  an  open  warfare, 
and  cause  a breach  of  the  rules.  Turner  mistook 
this  forbearance.  66  They  are  all  afraid  of  me,”  he 
said  to  himself,  “ well,  come,  that’s  capital.”  And 
jet  the  youth’s  conscience  made  him  feel  uncom- 
fortable, for  there  is  in  every  heart  a troublesome 
little  monitor  that  will  be  heard  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  to  drown  its  voice. 

When,  therefore,  Dr.  Milner,  at  half-past  twelve 
on  the  day  after  the  quarrel,  requested  his  boys  to 
remain  seated,  this  said  conscience  caused  the 
tyrannical  boy  to  tremble  and  turn  pale  with 
apprehension. 

“ My  boys,”  said  the  Doctor,  and  as  he  spoke 
the  room  was  so  still  you  might  have  heard  a pin 
drop  ; u a sad  affair  happened  yesterday,  such  as* 
I have  not  known  to  occur  in  my  school  for  years. 
A tall,  strong,  healthy  boy  was  cowardly  enough 
to  strike  another  smaller  and  slighter  than  liimselfr 
and  one,  too,  who  is  to  a certain  extent  disabled  by 
an  accident  from  defending  himself.  I need  not 
refer  to  the  cause  of  your  conduct,  Turner,” 
continued  the  Doctor,  addressing  the  astonished 
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youth ; “ the  treatment  Arnold  received  from  his 
schoolfellows  yesterday  will  show  you  what  they 
think  of  his  love  of  study.  But  I have  heard  with 
sorrow  from  one  of  the  masters  who  was  present, 
that  you  refused  to  be  reconciled  to  him.  Ah,  my 
boy,  I fear  you  have  much  to  learn  of  the  value 
and  dignity  of  Christian  principles.  How  can  you 
join  with  your  schoolfellows  in  the  words  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  6 Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we 
forgive  them  who  trespass  against  us  ’?  The  time 
will  come,  Turner,  when  you  will  have  to  appear 
before  that  God  to  whom  you  now  offer  that 
prayer ; would  you  wish  Him  then  to  take  you  at 
your  word,  and  forgive  you  as  you  forgive  others? 
I will  say  no  more  to  you  now,  but  I will  hope 
that  the  example  set  you  by  several  of  my  boys 
will  teach  you  more  of  the  excellence  of  Christian 
love  and  charity  than  any  words  of  mine,  and  I 
will  pray  for  you,  my  boy,  that  God  will  be  pleased 
to  show  you  the  wickedness  of  your  own  heart,  for 
until  then  precept  and  example  will  be  useless. 

66 1 have  one  other  subject  to  speak  of,” 
continued  the  Doctor.  u I have  three  new  pupils 
this  half-year,  and  I wish  them  to  understand  that 
there  are  certain  rules  in  my  school  which  I expect 
to  be  implicitly  obeyed.  I have  been  accustomed 
to  place  entire  confidence  in  a pupil’s  word  until  I 
find  him  untruthful,  and  my  boys  on  that  account 
enjoy  many  privileges  of  freedom,  because  I can 
trust  in  their  promises  and  their  word  of  honour, 
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that  when  out  of  my  sight  they  will  strictly  adhere 
to  my  rules.  Notwithstanding  your  violent 
conduct  yesterday,  Turner,  I am  unwilling  to 
suppose  you  untruthful,  or  to  fear  that  you  will 
again  transgress  after  wrhat  I said  to  you  yesterday; 
therefore  no  further  notice  will  he  taken  respecting 
what  then  occurred,  either  by  myself  or  your 
schoolfellows.  They  know  how  anxiously  I wish 
them  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony  with  each  other, 
and  I am  sure  they  will  attend  to  my  wishes  in 
this  respect.  And  now",  boys,  you  are  free,”  said 
the  Doctor,  rising,  while  the  stern  look  relaxed 
into  a smile,  cc  and  wre  will  try  to  forget  and  forgive 
what  is  past.” 

The  boys  rose  at  once,  and  giving  three  hearty 
cheers  for  their  master,  rushed  into  the  play- 
ground. 

Not  the  severest  flogging  wdiich  could  have  been 
inflicted  would  have  so  mortified  Turner  as  this 
public  reprimand  and  public  forgiveness;  while 
his  proud  spirit  chafed  under  the  tight  rein  wdiich 
he  felt  would  be  drawn  on  his  actions.  For  hours 
during  that  day  he  walked  sullenly  alone  about  the 
playground,  roughly  repulsing  any  one  who  spoke 
to  him. 

But  this  uncomfortable  state  of  things  could  not 
last;  and  at  length,  wdien  Coleman  and  Barnett 
passed  near  him,  he  remembered  that  he  had  heard 
them  once  or  twice  complain  of  the  strictness  of 
some  rule  which  they  dared  not  break. 
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(C  111  get  hold  of  these  fellows/’  he  said  to  him- 
self, “ and  find  out  what  all  the  grand  rules  are. 
Coleman’s  a good-natured  chap,  easily  managed, 
and  Barnett  would  do  anything  for  money.  I 
soon  found  that  out.” 

The  boys  were  a little  flattered  when  he  called 
them  to  join  him,  after  having  repulsed  several  of 
their  seniors.  After  a little  conversation  about 
indifferent  subjects.  Turner  asked, — 

“ Does  the  Doctor  often  preach  you  such  a 
sermon  as  he  did  this  morning?” 

Coleman  laughed.  “ No,  not  often ; but  it  was 
on  your  account  most,  Turner.  You  are  one  of 
the  new  boys.” 

“ And  do  you  think  it  does  much  good?”  he 
asked. 

“ Well,  I don’t  know.  Perhaps  we  don’t  all 
attend  to  the  religious  part,  but  I think  it  is  right 
and  gentlemanly  to  be  true  and  honourable,  I’ve 
heard  my  father  say  so  often.” 

“ Honour!  stuff,  among  schoolboys.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  you’re  all  too  grand  and  truthful 
to  break  your  word  about  these  stupid  rules?” 
u No,  not  all;  but  somehow,  if  we  do,  the  Doctor 
is  sure  to  find  it  out,  and  then  we  get  punished.” 

“ Ah,  that’s  because  you  are  such  a set  of  muffs. 
If  I chose  to  break  a rule,  no  one  should  find  me 
out,  I’ll  warrant.” 

“ I shouldn’t  like  to  try,”  said  Barnett. 

“You!  Oh,  no,  I dare  say  not;  and,  yet 
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after  all,  I suppose  the  worst  you  get  is  a 
flogging.” 

u Not  quite  the  worst,”  replied  Coleman;  “ for 
a boy  is  always  expelled  who  gives  the  Doctor 
much  trouble.” 

“Well,  that’s  not  pleasant,”  said  Turner; 
“ however,  we  will  drop  the  subject.  I’m  sick 
of  such  humbug  about  honour  and  religion;  it 
never  did  any  boy  any  good  that  I could  see ; only 
made  a Molly  of  him,  like  that  Arnold.  He’s  one 
of  the  saints,  isn’t  he  ?” 

“Hes  not  a Molly,  though,”  exclaimed  Barnett ; 
“he  can  be  bold  and  brave  enough  too,  and  I 
don’t  think  he  is  the  worse  for  being  a saint,  as 
you  call  it,”  and  the  boy  turned  away,  for  he 
remembered  the  gentle  teachings  of  a mother  at 
home,  and  her  earnest  prayers  that  he  also  might 
profit  by  the  Doctor’s  instruction. 


III, 

^WIMMING  AND  ROWING. 


R.  MILNER  S house  was  situated 
at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  and 
near  a bridge,  from  which  it  took 
its  name  of  Bridge  House.  This 
bridge  crossed  a river,  which  was 
separated  from  the  grounds  of 
Dr.  Milner’s  house  by  a path  and  a high  wall.  At. 
this  point  the  river  was  narrow,  but  a little  farther 
on  it  joined  a tributary  stream,  and  widened  con- 
siderably as  it  flowed  on  towards  the  sea.  The 
narrow  pathway,  commencing  at  the  bridge, 
continued  on  through  field  and  meadow,  winding- 
with  the  stream  for  about  a mile,  till  stopped  by  a 
handsome  railway  bridge,  which  crossed  the  river 
obliquely  just  above  the  spot  at  which  the  two 
streams  united.  In  summer  this  path  was  much 
frequented,  and  it  was  also  a much  more  pleasant. 
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walk  to  the  railway  station,  although  longer  than  hy 
the  high  road,  which  passed  in  front  of  Dr.  Milner’s 
liouse. 

At  a corner  of  the  playground,  near  the  river, 
stood  a large  swimming  bath,  which  was  used  by 
boys  not  so  much  for  ablutionary  purposes  as  for 
practising  the  art  of  swimming.  Dr.  Milner  felt 
this  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  for  boats  could  be 
easily  obtained  by  any  of  his  boys  from  a man  who 
kept  a boathouse  situate  at  a very  short  distance 
from  the  bridge.  Some  of  the  strictest  rules  of 
the  school  related  to  this  river  and  the  boats.  The 
latter  were  large,  well  built,  and  safe;  but  the 
river,  even  at  its  narrowest  part,  was  very  deep, 
and  no  boy  under  fourteen  was  allowed  to  hire  a 
boat  unless  accompanied  by  one  of  the  masters. 

But  a still  more  stringent  rule  made  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  every  one  of  Dr.  Milner’s  boys 
who  entered  a boat  should  be  able  to  swim  with 
-ease  before  doing  so.  The  senior  boys  who  could 
swim  and  row  might  hire  a boat  for  themselves, 
but  no  one  was  allowed  to  go  alone. 

Mr.  Matthews,  the  junior  master,  had  been 
chosen  by  Dr.  Milner,  partly  from  his  skill  as  a 
swimmer,  and  from  his  complete  knowledge  of 
rowing  and  the  management  of  a boat,  and  those 
boys  who  wished  to  learn  swimming  and 
boating  were  placed  under  his  care,  and  until  he 
considered  they  might  do  so  with  safety,  not  one 
was  allowed  to  venture  on  the  w ater. 
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The  first  show  of  open  rebellion  attempted  by 
Turner  was  against  this  restriction.  In  spite  of 
the  ridicule  with  which  he  had  spoken  of  Dr. 
Milner’s  rules  and  management,  he  soon  dis- 
covered that,  with  all  his  gentleness,  the  Doctor 
was  a strict  disciplinarian,  and  that  wrong-doing 
never  escaped  punishment.  Turner  was  not  devoid 
of  common  sense,  and  he  felt  he  might  as  well  fall 
into  rules,  and  avoid  making  a disturbance,  which 
would  only  cause  trouble  and  annoyance  to  himself. 

He  did  not  certainly  make  a friend  of  Arnold ; 
no  two  characters  in  the  school  were  more  unlike ; 
but  he  treated  him  civilly,  and  was  in  consequence 
noticed  by  the  other  boys,  who,  finding  him  a 
cricketer,  admitted  him  as  a member  of  their  club. 

The  watchful  eye  of  the  master  saw  the  improve- 
ment wdth  pleasure,  but  without  much  confidence 
that  this  conduct  would  last.  For  a day  or  two 
after  the  affray  with  Arnold,  Turner  still  persisted 
in  bringing  up  only  twrelve  lines  of  Greek ; but 
when,  on  the  third  day,  he  continued  to  read  on 
to  the  end  of  the  page,  Dr.  Milner  noticed  the 
flushed  cheek,  and  inwardly  rejoiced  at  the  evident 
effort  the  youth  had  made  to  overcome  his  idle 
habits;  but  he  knew  his  character  too  well  to 
utter  one  wmrd  on  the  subject,  either  to  praise  him 
or  to  refer  to  the  poet. 

Yet  all  this  seeming  anxiety  to  please  and  to 
conform  to  rules  wTas  but  policy  on  the  boy’s  part. 
He  felt  he  had  lowered  himself  in  the  affair  with 
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Arnold  ; it  was  not  pleasant  to  be  looked  upon  by 
masters  and  scholars  as  a refractory  pupil,  and 
hitherto  the  rules  of  the  school  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently opposed  to  his  inclinations  to  excite  any 
wish  to  rebel. 

He  very  soon  formed  an  intimacy  with  Barnett 
and  Coleman,  and  found  them  easier  to  manage 
than  many  of  the  others,  and  more  inclined  to 
submit  to  his  influence,  especially  when  backed 
by  an  unlimited  supply  of  pocket-money,  with 
which,  to  do  Turner  justice,  he  was  very  generous. 

One  afternoon,  about  a fortnight  after  the 
quarrel  with  Arnold,  four  of  the  elder  boys 
asked  and  obtained  permission  to  hire  a boat  for  a 
row  on  the  river. 

66  Oh,”  exclaimed  Turner,  “ I should  like  a row 
above  all  things.  I suppose  I can  have  a boat, 
Mr.  Matthews,”  he  asked,  addressing  that  gentle- 
man as  he  had  heard  the  others  do. 

“ 1 am  sorry  to  refuse  you,  Turner,”  replied  the 
junior  master ; “ but  you  told  me  the  other  day 
you  could  not  swim,  and  I have  the  Doctor’s  strict 
orders  not  to  allow  any  young  gentleman  to  enter 
a boat  unless  he  is  perfectly  able  to  do  so.” 

“But,”  said  Turner,  haughtily,  “I  am  quite 
used  to  the  management  of  a boat,  Mr.  Matthews. 
There  is  a large  lake  in  my  father’s  estate,  on 
which  I have  rowed  often.” 

“ That  is  not  sufficient,  Turner,”  replied  Mr. 
Matthews ; “ Dr.  Milner’s  rules  in  this  matter  are 
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most  stringent.  I am  ready  to  give  you  lessons  in 
swimming  whenever  you  like.  In  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  you  might,  with  attention,  become  toler- 
ably expert,  and  then  I will  accompany  you  in  a 
boat  myself  to  find  out  your  capabilities  as  a rower.” 
Highly  offended,  Turner  flung  himself  away 
from  the  junior  master  without  a word  of  reply. 
From  that  moment  a rebellious  feeling  rose  in  the 
boy’s  heart ; and,  while  pacing  the  playground, 
angry  and  provoked  at  the  disappointment,  Barnett 
came  towards  him. 

“Why,  Turner,”  he  exclaimed,  “what’s  the 
matter?  you  look  as  pleasant  as  snow  in  harvest.” 
“ Pleasant ! ” he  replied,  “ who  is  to  look  pleasant 
in  a house  like  this  ? One  might  as  well  be  in  a 
prison  for  all  the  liberty  we  get.” 

“ What  liberty  are  you  wishing  for  now, 
Turner?”  asked  the  boy,  who,  although  not  twelve 
months  younger,  scarcely  reached  above  his 
shoulder. 

“Why,  liberty  to  take  care  of  myself,  as  I have 
been  accustomed  to  do  for  years.  The  idea  of 
preventing  me  from  hiring  a boat  because  I can’t 
swim  ! Does  Mr.  Matthews  think  I should  be  fool 
enough  to  upset  it  ? ” 

“ Can  you  row?”  asked  Barnett. 

“ Bow  ! I should  think  I could,  and  manage  a 
sail  too.  At  my  father’s  place  in  the  country  there 
are  boats  and  a lake,  where  I have  rowed  many 
a time  without  the  shadow  of  an  accident.” 
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“ Have  you  a lake  in  your  grounds?”  asked 
Barnett,  whose  respect  for  Turner  rose  consider- 
ably at  this  information. 

“ Yes,”  replied  Turner,  in  a tone  of  proud 
indifference.  u My  father’s  estate  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  county,  but  he  is  scarcely  ever  there  ; 
he’s  in  Paris  now,  I believe.” 

The  boy  did  not  add  the  fact,  which  even  he 
was  aware  of,  that  his  father’s  absence  on  the 
Continent  was  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 
reckless  extravagance  which  had  encumbered  his 
property  with  debts. 

After  a pause  Barnett  remarked,  “ Perhaps  you 
would  find  a boat  more  difficult  to  manage  on  a 
river  than  on  a smooth  lake,  and  our  river  can  be 
rough  sometimes,  I can  tell  you.” 

66  Nonsense,  Barnett!  Why,  I rowed  once  in  a 
boat  across  the  Hamoaze  at  Plymouth,  and  that  is 
close  to  the  sea.” 

“ Not  by  yourself,  Turner.” 

“ No ; there  were  four  of  us,  and  a capital  spree 
we  had  but  he  did  not  say  that  his  companions 
were  midshipmen,  and  that  an  old  sailor  sat  in  the 
stern. 

As  they  walked  on  Coleman  joined  them.  He  was 
a slightly  built  but  muscular  youth,  a few  months 
older  than  Barnett,  but  not  quite  so  tall  as  Turner. 

“Now  here  comes  a regular  stroke,”  cried 
Barnett ; “ he’s  going  to  Oxford.  Won’t  he  be  a 
famous  hand  at  boating  there?  ” 
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“ 1 suppose  you  can  have  a boat  when  you  like  ?” 
said  Turner. 

“ Yes,  both  of  us,”  was  the  reply,  “but  then 
you  know  we  can  both  swim  ; and  I can  row,  too, 
—not  so  well  as  Coleman,  though,”  he  added. 

“ Oh,  you’re  not  amiss,”  said  Coleman. 

“ Have  you  had  a boat  this  half  ? ” asked 
Turner,  after  a pause. 

“ No,”  was  the  reply.  “ Barnett  spent  all  his 
money  on  that  kite,  and  I have  been  expecting  my 
uncle ; he  always  tips  me  a good  round  sum  when 
he  comes.” 

“ If  you  two  fellows  would  go  with  me,”  said 
Turner,  “ I’d  pay  for  the  boat.  Do  you  think 
there  would  be  any  absurd  objection  to  that  ? ” 

“ It’s  of  no  use,  Turner.  You  will  never  have 
leave  to  go  on  the  water  till  you  can  swim,  and 
even  then  Mr.  Matthews  will  have  to  go  with  you 
the  first  time  you  have  a boat,  to  see  how  you 
manage  it.” 

“ I shall  never  endure  it,”  exclaimed  the  youth. 
“ I’ll  have  a boat  when  I like,  in  spite  of  all  the 
schoolmasters  in  the  world,  and  if  you  won’t  go 
with  me  I’ll  get  others.  But  I would  rather  have 
you,  you  can  so  easily  ask  leave,  and  I’ll  step  out 
and  join  you.” 

“Oh,  Turner,”  said  Barnett,  “ I daren’t  do  it. 
Dr.  Milner’s  sure  to  find  it  out,  and  there’ll  be 
such  an  awful  row.” 

“Well,  please  yourselves,”  said  Turner;  “if  it 
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was  found  out  I should  have  all  the  blame,  and  I’m 
sure  it  isn’t  every  one  would  offer  to  take  you 
and  pay  as  I do.  I could  go  by  myself,  I 
suppose.” 

“ You  wouldn’t  get  leave.” 

u No,  without  leave  I mean,  of  course ; and  I 
will,  too,”  he  added,  turning  away,  u and  you 
may  go  and  tell  the  Doctor  what  I say,  if  you 
like.” 
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HE  Wednesday  half-holiday  arrived. 
For  a few  days  the  weather  had  been 
intensely  hot,  and  during  the  morning 
dark  clouds  gathering  in  the  sky 
seemed  to  foretell  a thunderstorm. 
Before  leaving  the  schoolroom  Dr.  Milner, 
addressing  some  of  the  elder  boys,  advised  them  to 
give  up  all  thoughts  of  boats.  6t  Several  of  you,”  he 
said/*  have  asked  permission  to  have  a row  on  the 
river  this  afternoon.  I gave  my  consent  readily 
yesterday,  because  I quite  understood  how  pleasant 
it  would  be  on  the  water  in  such  weather  as  we 
have  had  lately,  but  by  the  appearance  of  the  sky 
I fear  we  shall  have  a storm  this  afternoon,  and 
even  should  it  pass  off,  as  it  sometimes  does,  sea- 
ward, there  will  be  sufficient  ripple  on  the  river 
when  the  tide  turns  to  make  |he  water  dangerous 
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At  all  events,  I wish  you  not  to  hire  boats  to-day ; 
to-morrow,  if  the  weather  is  less  uncertain,  I will 
close  the  school  an  hour  earlier,  and  order  tea  an 
hour  later,  that  you  may  have  time  for  a pleasant 
row  before  sunset.  I may  trust  you,  then, 
boys,  that  you  will  attend  to  my  wishes  for 
to-day  ? ” 

“ Yes,  Doctor;  thank  you,  sir,  we  will  wait  till 
to-morrow ; ” and  then  with  a shout  of  hurrahs 
they  tumbled  almost  one  over  the  other  in  their 
haste  to  reach  the  playground.  It  was  natural 
that  some  few  of  the  boys  who  had  been  looking 
forward  anxiously  to  this  half-holiday  for  their 
first  boating  excursion  should  feel  disappointed 
and  vexed  at  the  Doctor’s  decision,  but  they  never 
thought  of  disobedience,  and  were  soon  with  the 
rest,  eagerly  arranging  for  a game  in  the  cricket- 
field,  which  on  Wednesday  half-holidays  was  free 
to  the  whole  school,  and  consequently  Wednesday 
was  a gala  day  for  those  who  were  not  members 
of  the  cricket  club,  more  especially  the  juniors. 
After  dinner  the  dark  clouds  which  had  been 
gathering  all  the  morning  seemed  to  be  passing 
over  towards  the  west,  and  although  the  air  was 
scarcely  moved  by  the  faintest  breath  of  wind, 
yet  now  and  then  heavy  drops  of  rain  fell  on  the 
boys’  heads.  The  field  was  sufficiently  large 
for  two  sets  of  players,  and  Arnold,  who  still  wore 
his  arm  in  a sling,  eagerly  assisted  in  arranging 
the  juniors  for  a match.  They  were  always  ready 
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to  abide  by  his  decision  in  their  games,  and  not 
feeling  inclined  to  play  himself,  he  had  made  np 
his  mind  to  lie  on  the  grass  near  them,  with  a book 
which  had  that  afternoon  been  lent  him  by 
Stanley. 

u Leslie,  Charlie  Leslie,  where  are  you?”  was 
shouted,  just  as  Arnold  stretched  himself  at  full 
length  at  a safe  distance  from  the  ball.  He  was 
up  in  a moment  at  the  words. 

“What,  isn’t  Charlie  here?  poor  little  chap, 
he’s  crying  over  a returned  lesson,  in  the  school,  I 
dare  say.  Here,  boys,  you  go  on,  I’ll  fetch  him  ; ” 
and  he  turned  towards  the  house  with  a hasty 
step. 

We  must  now  take  our  readers  to  the  school- 
room, and  discover  what  has  been  going  on  there, 
while  Arnold  has  been  so  good-naturedly  helping 
his  schoolfellows.  When  the  boys  left  the  dinner- 
table,  and  passed  through  the  schoolroom  to 
the  playground,  Turner,  Coleman,  and  Barnett 
remained  behind. 

u Where  are  they  all  rushing  ? ” asked  Turner. 

“ Oh,  into  the  cricket-field ; it  belongs  to  the 
whole  school  on  Wednesday  half-holidays.  The 
club  boys  seldom  play  unless  they  want  to  practise 
for  a match.” 

The  three  boys  lingered  near  the  schoolroom 
door  for  some  time,  till,  as  it  appeared,  all  the 
boys  had  passed  out. 

“ Let  us  stay  here,  we  can  talk  over  our  plans 
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without  being  interrupted,  and  they’ll  never  miss 
us,”  said  Coleman. 

“ I don’t  care  if  they  do,”  was  Turner’s  reply. 

“ Well,  how  have  you  arranged?  ” he  asked,  as 
he  closed  the  door. 

“ Oh,  I mean  to  ask  Mr.  Matthews  to  let  us  go 
into  the  village  after  tea  for  some  drawing  colours 
and  pencils ; he  is  sure  to  give  us  permission  if 
the  storm  keeps  off.” 

“ Oh,  there’ll  be  no  storm,”  said  Turner,  “ the 
clouds  are  passing  over,  it  will  be  a beautiful 
evening,  you’ll  see.” 

“Will  you  hire  the  boat,  Coleman?”  asked 
Barnett,  “the  boatman  knows  what  a crack  oar 
you  are,  and  there’ll  be  no  difficulty.” 

“ It’s  all  very  fine  to  make  me  the  principal 
performer,”  said  Coleman,  “but  you’ll  find  jolly 
soon  that  my  hiring  the  boat  won’t  save  you 
fellows  from  punishment  if  it’s  found  out.” 

“Stuff!  humbug!”  said  Turner,  “who  is  to 
find  it  out  ? Mr.  White’s  away,  and  you  say  Dr. 
Milner  is  gone  to  London,  and  Mr.  Matthews  is  a 
fixture  here  to  take  care  of  the  rest.  Upon  my 
word,  I never  knew  such  insulting  rules  in  my 
life ; a lot  of  fellows  above  fourteen  afraid  to  go 
out  by  themselves,  and  not  daring  to  move  or 
speak,  as  if  they  were  a parcel  of  babies.” 

“ It’s  not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  Turner,”  said 
Coleman,  whose  proud  spirit  winced  under  the 
j eering  tone  and  words ; “ but  there,  don’t  talk 
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any  more,  I’ll  do  it,  and  you  must  make  the  best 
excuse  you  can  get  out.  Mr.  Matthews  will  be 
rather  difficult ; he  doesn’t  quite  believe  in  you, 
Turner.” 

u Then  I shall  come  to  you  at  the  boathouse 
without  his  permission,”  said  Turner,  66 1 won’t 
be  refused  by  him.” 

Just  at  this  moment  Barnett  uttered  a sudden 
exclamation,  which  made  the  others  turn  round  to 
see  what  he  was  staring  at,  and  there  behind  one 
of  the  desks,  at  his  open  book,  stood  Charlie 
Leslie,  his  lips  apart,  and  his  blue  eyes  wide  open 
with  astonishment. 

Acting  on  the  old  impulse  which  had  made  him 
tyrannize  over  little  boys,  and  frighten  them  into 
doing  his  bidding,  Turner  strode  across  the  school- 
room and  stood  before  the  terrified  child. 

“ Have  you  heard  what  we  have  been  talking 
about?”  he  asked. 

u Yes,  some  of  it,”  faltered  Charlie,  looking 
pale  with  terror. 

“Now  look  here,”  he  exclaimed,  seizing  the 
boy’s  arm  with  a grip  that  made  him  cry  out  with 
pain,  u if  you  ever  say  one  word  about  what  we 
said  just  now  to  any  one,  I’ll- — 

u Stop,  stop,  what  are  you  about?”  whispered 
Coleman,  dragging  him  away;  “how  much  do  you 
think  that  child  will  care  for  your  threats  ? He 
knows  as  well  as  I do  that  if  you  were  to  strike  a 
younger  boy  again,  you’d  get  flogged  and  expelled, 
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and  I don’t  know  what  else.  Why,  Leslie  is  the 
youngest  in  the  school,  and  he’s  delicate,  and  all 
that ; if  you  were  to  thrash  him,  the  whole  school 
would  he  up  in  arms,  and  the  child  would  be 
sure  to  tell  them  what  you  did  it  for.  Oh,  if  that’s 
your  game,  Turner,  I’ll  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  boat,  and  I am  sure  Barnett  won’t  without 
me.  Look  how  pale  he  is;  we  must  manage 
the  youngster  somehow,  there’s  nothing  makes 
Dr.  Milner  so  angry  as  tyrannizing  over  the 
juniors.” 

Coleman  turned  away  and  went  over  to  Charlie. 
u What  were  you  doing  here,  Leslie  ?”  he 
asked.  66  Oh,  I see,  getting  out  your  book. 
What,  is  your  lesson  returned  again  ?” 

“ Yes,”  said  the  child,  a it’s  my  Latin  grammar, 
I shall  never  learn  it.” 

66  Oh  yes,  you  will ; why,  what  a little  goose  you 
are  !”  he  added  aloud.  u Turner  was  only  in  fun, 
he’s  all  right,  he  won’t  do  anything  to  you.” 
u But  what  is  it  he  wants  me  not  to  tell  for? 
Didn’t  he  say  he  was  going  to  have  a boat  without 
leave  ? ” 

u Nonsense,  Charlie!  you  didn’t  hear  all  we 
said,  of  course  we  shouldn’t  have  a boat  without 
leave,  don’t  you  fancy  such  a thing.  Here, 
Turner,”  he  continued,  “ come  and  show  Leslie  you 
were  only  in  fun.” 

<c  I’ll  come  presently,”  beckoning  Coleman  by  a 
look. 


Turner  strode  across  the  room,  and  stood  before  the  terrified 
child.— Page  55. 
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The  boy  went  to  him,  and  then  the  three  passed 
out  into  the  playground,  now  quite  deserted. 

“ What  dodge  are  you  up  to  now  ?”  asked 
Turner,  u because  if  you  think  I’m  going  to  make  a 
fool  of  myself  with  that  child,  you  are  mistaken.” 
“ Well,  then,  our  boat  expedition  is  at  an  end, 
for  Arnold  will  be  in  presently  when  he  misses  the 
child,  to  help  him  with  his  lesson,  and  he’s  certain 
to  tell  Arnold  all  about  it.” 

Turner  stood  for  a few  moments  completely  at 
fault,  then  Barnett  said, — 

66  Couldn’t  we  take  him  with  us  ?” 
u What,  in  the  boat  ?”  said  Coleman.  u Yes, 
of  course,  if  we  could  persuade  him  to  do  that,  he 
would  be  afraid  to  tell.” 

66  How  can  we  manage  it  ?”  asked  Turner,  who 
caught  at  this  plan  eagerly. 

“ Well,”  said  Coleman,  drily,  u you  must  make 
your  peace  with  him  first.  I believe  he  looks 
upon  you  with  as  much  horror  as  if  you  were  one 
of  Grimm’s  giants  in  the  fairy  tales.  I know 
you’ve  plenty  of  money,  couldn’t  you  buy  him 
something  now  at  the  toy-shop  ?” 

u I have  it,”  said  Turner,  suddenly.  u One  day, 
when  I was  at  that  very  shop  buying  a bat,  Leslie 
came  in  and  wanted  that  large  kite,  almost  as 
large  as  yours,  Barnett.  I remember  now  how 
down  in  the  mouth  he  looked  because  he  hadn’t 
half  money  enough  to  buy  it.  I’ll  promise  to  give 
him  that  kite.” 
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6C  Oh,  capital,  first-rate,”  said  Barnett;  “come 
along  quick,  before  Arnold  makes  his  appearance.” 

The  boys  returned  to  the  schoolroom,  and  Turner, 
seating  himself  by  Leslie,  astonished  his  two 
companions  as  well  as  the  child  by  showing 
them  how  gentle  and  agreeable  he  could  be  if  he 
liked. 

“ Charlie,”  he  said,  u I was  in  a passion  just 
now,  because  I thought  you  would  be  like  some 
little  boys  who  run  and  tell  everything  they  hear, 
and  I thought  you  had  made  a mistake.  Now 
didn’t  you  fancy,  Charlie,  that  we  were  going 
somewhere  without  leave  ?” 

a Yes,”  replied  the  child. 

“Why,  now,  how  could  you  think  we  should 
dare  to  do  so,  after  what  Dr.  Milner  said  to-day ! 
No,  indeed,  I should  think  not;  and  you’ll  see 
this  evening,  Charlie,  if  Coleman  and  Barnett  go 
out,  they  will  go  to  Mr.  Matthews,  and  ask  leave ; 
mind  you  watch.” 

“ Oh,  I’m  so  glad,”  said  Leslie,  “ because  if  Dr. 
Milner  had  asked  me,  I could  not  tell  a lie,  you 
know.” 

u Of  course  not,  Charlie,  but  you  see  you  might 
have  made  a mistake,  so  you  must  be  careful  in 
future.  And,  Charlie,”  he  added,  “I’m  sorry  I 
was  cross  to  you,  but  I will  make  it  up ; I’ll  go 
with  you  after  tea  to  the  toy  shop,  and  buy  you 
that  large  kite  that  you  wished  for  the  other 
evening.” 
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a Oh,  will  you?”  exclaimed  the  child,  while  his 
cheeks  flushed,  and  his  blue  eyes  sparkled  with 
joy.  u Oh,  Turner,  it’s  too  jolly  to  be  true.” 

“ But  it  is  true,”  was  the  reply,  “ and  now  1 
think  you  had  better  learn  your  lesson,  or  you 
will  never  get  out  at  all  this  afternoon.” 

The  bright  face  clouded  in  a moment. 
u I wish  Arnold  would  come  in,”  he  said. 
u Shall  I teach  you?”  asked  Turner,  who  had  no 
wish  that  Arnold  should  have  any  opportunity  to 
speak  to  the  boy  alone  before  tea. 

u Will  you?”  said  the  child,  who  began  to  think 
wonders  would  never  cease;  and  Turner  proved 
himself  a very  efficient  teacher,  for  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  lesson  was  learnt,  and  the 
child  rose  to  put  his  book  away.  At  that  moment 
Arnold’s  voice  was  heard  calling  him. 

“ Don’t  tell  Arnold  about  the  kite  till  you  bring 
it  home,”  whispered  Turner,  hastily ; “ then  won’t 
he  be  surprised !” 

“ I won’t  say  a word,”  he  replied. 
u I’ve  learnt  my  lesson,  Henry,”  he  cried,  joyfully, 
as  his  friend  appeared — “ Turner  helped  me.” 
u Turner!  did  he?  oh,  thank  you,”  said  the 
unsuspecting  youth.  “ Oh,  I am  so  glad.” 

“ The  poor  little  cove  looked  so  miserable,” 
replied  Turner,  with  as  much  carelessness  as  he 
could  assume,  u that  I took  compassion  on  him ; 
it  is  not  worth  thanks.” 

“ Well,  at  all  events,  it  has  saved  me  the  trouble,” 
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laughed  Arnold,  “ and  I must  thank  you  for  that, 
for  I am  in  the  midst  of  a most  interesting  book, 
which  I was  sorry  to  leave.” 

The  boys  walked  on  to  the  cricket-field  as  they 
talked. 

“ Here’s  Leslie,”  exclaimed  Arnold;  “run, 
Charlie,  it  will  be  your  turn  to  take  the  bat  soon.” 
And  then  Arnold  walked  to  his  resting-place 
under  the  fence,  and  was  soon  absorbed  in  his 
book. 

“ All  right,”  whispered  Turner,  “ there  will  be 
nothing  said  before  tea,  we  are  safe  so  far.  There 
are  those  fellows  calling  us  to  join  their  game. 
Shall  you  play,  Coleman?” 

“ Yes,  if  you  will.” 

“ I shan’t,”  said  Barnett,  whose  conscience  was 
by  no  means  easy  on  the  subject  of  the  boat;  “I 
don’t  care  to  play,  it’s  too  hot.” 

“Well,  then,  watch  those  two,”  whispered 
Turner,  “ don’t  leave  them  alone  together.”  And 
then  he  added,  as  he  and  Coleman  walked  away 
together,  “ How  lucky  it  is  all  turning  out ! 
Arnold  with  his  book  is  forgetting  everything 
else,  and  I shall  have  such  a capital  excuse  to 
take  Leslie  out  to  choose  the  kite.” 

“ It  is  clearing  off,  too,”  said  Coleman,  “ we 
shall  have  a fine  evening ; we’re  in  for  it  now  that 
child  is  going,  but  I don’t  care,  we  may  as  well  be 
hung  for  a sheep  as  a lamb,  and  I long  for  a good 
row  as  much  as  you  do.” 
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“ Bother  yon  and  your  proverbs  ! who  is  going 
to  be  hung?”  said  Turner:  “ that  is  not  one  of 
your  outrageous  punishments,  is  it?” 

“ No,”  laughed  Coleman,  “ not  quite ; but  upon 
my  word,  if  there  should  be  an  accident,  I think  I 
would  almost  as  soon  be  hung  as  face  the  row 
there’ll  be.” 

“ Accident!”  exclaimed  Turner,  “with  two  such 
rowers  as  you  and  Barnett ! at  all  events,  it  won’t 
be  my  fault  if  there  is ; I’m  too  much  used  to  the 
management  of  a boat,  I can  tell  you.” 

“ Oh,  it’s  all  right,  no  fear,”  said  Coleman  ; and 
then  they  joined  the  cricketers. 

Barnett  seated  himself  on  the  grass  near  Arnold ; 
he  appeared  to  be  watching  the  game,  but  his 
thoughts  were  far  away.  In  that  happy  parlour 
at  home  where  he  had  often  sat  with  his  sisters, 
listening  to  his  mother’s  gentle  words  and  warn- 
ings and  advice,  with  now  and  then  a remark 
from  his  father,  who,  however,  being  a surgeon, 
was  not  always  present  at  these  pleasant  home 
meetings.  He  pictured  to  himself  the  tea-table  in 
winter,  with  the  bright  fire  and  the  gas  filling  the 
room  with  warmth  and  light,  and  then  before  they 
went  to  bed  the  reading  of  a chapter,  verse  by 
verse  all  round,  which  his  mother’s  remarks  made 
easy  to  be  understood.  How  well  he  remembered 
the  words  of  which  she  so  often  reminded  him ! — 
“ My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou  not.” 
And  yet,  with  all  this  teaching  and  these  advantages, 
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the  weak-minded  boy  was  about  to  join  in  an  act 
of  rebellion  against  his  kind  master,  because  he 
was  afraid  to  say  “ No.”  And  Turner,  although 
he  entered  into  the  game  at  cricket  with  energy 
and  skill,  could  not  quite  shake  off  a consciousness 
that  he  was  about  to  act  in  a way  of  which  he  felt 
ashamed.  Dr.  Milner’s  usual  penetration  had 
discovered  many  good  qualities  in  this  ill-trained 
boy,  which  he  really  possessed.  Warm-hearted, 
generous,  and  daring,  he  had  from  the  nursery 
defied  authority,  unless  enforced  by  the  severity 
with  which  his  father  constantly  corrected  his 
faults  when  found  out.  On  this  account  his  nurses 
and  those  who  had  the  care  of  him,  unwilling  to 
see  the  boy  so  punished,  hid  his  faults,  and  taught 
him  to  conceal  by  their  own  conduct.  There  had 
been  no  one  near  to  teach  the  motherless  boy 
higher  and  nobler  motives  for  doing  right  than 
the  dread  of  punishment.  At  his  first  school, 
chosen  by  his  father  because  the  master  was  noted 
for  his  strictness,  he  found  the  same  treatment. 
The  elder  and  stronger  boys  oppressed  the  younger 
and  weaker,  and  he  who  could  best  baffle  and 
deceive  the  master  was  considered  to  have  attained 
the  summit  of  cleverness.  No  wonder  the  discipline 
and  rules  of  Bridge  House  School  surprised  him ; 
but  even  while  he  professed  to  scorn  and  defy  them, 
he  could  not  help  owning  to  himself  that  they 
worked  well,  that  the  boys  seemed  happy,  and  that 
there  really  was  something  high  and  noble  in 
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keeping  a promise  honourably  and  truthfully. 
But  old  habits  are  not  easily  overcome,  and  his 
self-indulgent,  impetuous  will  was  now  leading 
him  on  to  defy  authority,  without  a thought  or 
care  for  the  consequences. 


T 
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\.Y  we  go  into  the  village,  sir?” 
asked  Coleman  of  Mr.  Matthews, 
as  he  was  leaving  the  schoolroom 
to  join  the  boys  in  the  playground 
after  tea ; u we  want  some  colours 
and  pencils  for  the  drawing 
lesson  to-morrow.” 

“ Yes,”  he  replied,  “ I suppose  you  will  not  be 
long ; you  know  the  Doctor  likes  you  all  to  be  in 
by  seven.” 

“ We  shall  not  be  more  than  ten  minutes,”  was 
the  reply. 

Mr.  Matthews  turned  to  go,  when  he  was  again 
stopped  by  Turner,  who  hastily  approached  him, 
followed  by  Leslie. 

“ Iwish  to  go  into  the  village  also,  Mr.  Matthews,” 
he  said;  “ I promised  to  buy  Leslie  a kite  at  the 
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toy-shop,  which  he  wishes  to  have.  I suppose  he 
may  go  with  me  to  show  me  which  it  is  ? ” 

The  junior  master  stood  still  and  looked  with 
surprise  at  Turner,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  him 
aright ; and  then  he  glanced  at  the  flushed  cheeks 
and  bright  joyous  eyes  of  the  little  boy.  His 
suspicions  vanished;  Leslie’s  happiness  was  too 
genuine  to  exist  without  a real  cause,  the  kind- 
hearted  young  man  was  delighted  with  this  evident 
mark  of  improvement  in  the  rough  tyrannical 
youth,  and  he  gave  them  permission  to  go,  readily 
and  pleasantly.  The  purchase  of  the  kite  and 
an  immense  ball  of  string  was  quickly  accomplished, 
to  Charlie’s  great  delight,  and  then  Turner,  seizing 
his  hand,  ran  hastily  back  towards  the  house,  but 
instead  of  going  in,  they  passed  over  the  bridge 
and  along  the  path  by  the  river. 

“ Where  are  you  going?”  asked  Leslie,  when 
he  could  recover  breath,  for  Turner’s  strides  were 
no  little  matter  for  him  to  keep  pace  with. 

u We  are  going  in  a boat,  Leslie;  and  as  you 
have  been  such  a good  boy,  we’re  going  to  take  you 
with  us ; and  look,  there  are  Coleman  and  Barnett 
waiting  for  us.” 

The  boathouse  stood  just  beyond  the  end  of  the 
playground  wall,  a bend  of  the  river  hiding  it 
from  the  windows  of  the  school-house. 

u I’ve  chosen  such  a nice  boat,”  said  Coleman, 
coming  forward ; u Gibbs  knows  me  of  old.” 

66  Good  evening,  gentlemen,”  said  the  man, 
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coming  forward,  and  touching  his  cap  to  the  tall 
stranger ; “ is  there  four  gents  going  ? I ain’t  had 
the  pleasure  o’seeing  you  afore,  sir ; I suppose  you 
knows  all  about  a boat.” 

“ Oh  yes,”  said  Coleman,  “ he’s  a first-rate 
hand,  and  you  know  what  we  can  do.  Come  on, 
Charlie.” 

“What  shall  I do  with  my  kite  ? ” said  the  child, 
who  had  scarcely  recovered  his  breath. 

“ I’ll  take  care  of  it  my  little  man,”  said  Gibbs, 
“but,”  and  he  paused,  “this  here’s  one  o’  the 
youngest  I ever  see  of  Dr.  Milner’s  young  gents 
as  was  allowed  to  go  in  a boat.” 

“ Oh,  it’s  all  right,  Gibbs,”  said  Coleman,  who, 
now  he  had  fairly  entered  into  the  scheme,  seemed 
reckless;  “we’ve  asked  the  Doctor’s  permission, 
he  knows  he  can  trust  him  with  us.” 

“ Well,  that’s  true,”  said  the  man,  “for  you  two 
are  about  as  good  hands  at  a stroke  as  ever  I 
knowed.  I’ll  take  care  of  the  kite,  sir,”  he  said, 
“ till  you  come  back.  Poor  little  man,  he  looks 
pale  enough,  the  air  will  do  him  good;  and  I 
suppose  it’s  all  right,  for  if  any  young  gents  in 
the  world  is  to  be  trusted,  they’re  Dr.  Milner’s 
scholars,  I do  believe.” 

“ Come  along,  Leslie,”  exclaimed  Barnett,  rather 
roughly,  for  the  man’s  words  had  roused  the  voice 
conscience.  Charlie  ran  towards  the  boat,  but 
when  he  saw  it  dancing  up  and  down  as  Barnett 
stood  in  it  holding  out  his  hand  to  him,  he  drew 
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back,  exclaiming,  “Oh!  it  will  upset.’*  “Nonsense!” 
was  the  reply.  “ Lift  him  in,  Turner ; ” and 
almost  before  he  knew  what  they  were  about,  the 
boys  had  seated  him  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  and 
wrapped  him  up  in  a railway  rug. 

“You  and  Barnett  take  the  oars  first,”  said 
Coleman,  “I’ll  sit  here  by  Leslie  till  he  gets  over 
his  fright.”  The  youth  wanted  to  criticise  Turner’s 
rowing,  and  he  had  also  a little  generous  anxiety 
that  the  boy  they  had  brought  with  them  should 
get  over  his  nervous  fear  and  enjoy  the  trip.  Just 
as  they  were  about  to  start,  Gibbs  called  after 
them,  “ I wouldn’t  advise  you  to  go  too  far  out, 
young  gents,  there’s  been  a storm  out  seaward 
this  afternoon,  and  when  the  tide  turns  the  water 
won’t  be  quite  so  smooth  as  it  is  now.” 

“All  right,”  called  out  Coleman,  “we  shall  be 
back  before  seven.” 

Gibbs  stood  to  see  them  start.  “ He’ll  do,”  he 
said  to  himself;  “that  strange  young  gent  knows 
how  to  handle  an  oar,  I can  see,  so  it’s  all  safe ; all 
I hopes  is  that  they’ve  got  leave.  Bless  me ! if 
anything  should  happen,  the  Doctor  wouldn’t 
never  forgive  me  for  letting  that  little  chap  go  ; 
but  I suppose  it’s  all  right.” 

Smoothly  and  swiftly  the  boat  cut  through  the 
water,  and  Charlie’s  nervous  fears  subsided ; he 
leant  back  in  his  seat,  while  the  fresh  balmy  air 
fanned  his  cheeks,  and  lifted  the  golden  curls 
from  his  brow. 
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“ Leslie  looks  happy  enough  now/’  whispered 
Turner  to  Barnett;  “no  fear  of  his  splitting.” 

“ No/’  was  the  reply,  “ he’s  enjoying  himself  too 
much,  and  he’ll  be  wanting  to  come  again.  It 
was  a capital  thought  of  Coleman’s.” 

“ Why,  Charlie,”  exclaimed  Turner,  “ your 
cheeks  are  looking  quite  red ; isn’t  it  jolly  ? ” 

“ Oh  yes,”  he  exclaimed,  “ and  what  beautiful 
colours  there  are  in  the  sky !”  The  boys  glanced 
towards  the  west,  where  the  setting  sun  had 
painted  the  evening  clouds  in  crimson,  purple,  and 
gold.  Coleman  looked  at  his  watch. 

“ It’s  nearly  half-past  six,  Turner,”  he  said; 
“here,  stay,  I’ll  take  your  plaqe,  Barnett,  and  when 
you  have  rested  a bit  you  can  change  with  Turner. 
The  tide  is  running  strong  against  us  already,  and 
rough  too,  as  Gibbs  said  it  would  be.  ” Carefully 
changing  places  with  Barnett,  Coleman  took  the 
oar,  and  Turner’s  admiration  and  respect  rose  for 
his  school-fellow,  as  he  felt  the  boat  start  forward 
at  the  first  stroke,  and  the  strain  on  his  own  arms 
relax.  In  a few  minutes  Coleman  spoke  again : — 
“We  had  better  turn  now  ; and  Turner,  I think 
you  are  tired,  as  we  are  not  pulling  together; 
Barnett  and  I are  more  used  to  row  with  each 
other.  Can  you  steer  ?”  he  asked. 

“ I should  think  so,”  was  the  reply, 

“ Oh  well,  then,  that’s  all  right,  you  go  and  sit 
in  the  stem,  and  we’ll  row  home  in  a twinkling. 
Sit  still,  Charlie,  don’t  move/’  he  added,  as  the 
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change  of  places  caused  an  uneasy  motion  in  the 
boat. 

“Take  care  of  him,  Turner,”  he  whispered;  “if 
he  gets  frightened,  he’ll  jump  up  and  capsize  us.” 
A not  very  amiable  feeling  arose  in  the  youth’s 
mind  at  this  caution  towards  the  unoffending  child. 
“ What  a fool  I was  for  bringing  him ! ” he  said  to 
himself,  as  he  took  up  the  tiller  rope  with  one 
hand,  and  put  the  other  behind  the  little  boy,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  check  the  slightest  movement. 
Steadily  and  carefully  the  rowers  brought  the 
boat  round,  and  then,  notwithstanding  the  heaving 
motion  of  the  tiny  waves,  she  sped  through  the 
water  at  every  stroke  of  the  rowers,  who,  but  for 
their  haste  to  get  home,  might  have  almost  rested 
on  their  oars,  and  let  her  float  with  the  tide. 

Charlie,  in  delight  at  the  pleasant,  rapid  motion, 
leaned  back,  with  perfect  trust  in  the  great  boys 
who  had  given  him  this  treat,  and  felt  as  if 
nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  a row  on 
the  river. 

The  class-room  at  Bridge  House  was  a large 
apartment,  used  for  the  French,  drawing,  and 
German  classes  during  certain  hours  in  the  day. 
In  the  evening  it  was  considered  the  master’s 
private  room,  and  no  boys  were  admitted  unless  by 
invitation.  A carpet,  an  old  sofa,  and  easy  chairs, 
gave  the  room  the  air  of  a private  sitting-room, 
especially  in  winter,  when  the  gas  was  lighted 
and  a bright  fire  burnt  on  the  hearth. 
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On  the  sofa  in  this  room  Arnold  lay  stretched  at 
full  length,  reading  “Tom  Brown’s  School  Days.” 
The  window  opened  upon  the  garden,  and  the  sweet 
fresh  air  of  evening  came  pleasantly  in  upon  the 
reader,  while  the  golden  sunset  in  the  west  glistened 
in  the  window-panes  and  shone  on  the  opposite  wall. 

The  schoolroom  clock  chimed  the  half-hour  past 
six.  Arnold  heard  it  and  started  up.  In  a few 
moments  he  was  in  the  playground. 

“Where  is  Turner?”  he  asked  of  the  first  boy 
he  met. 

“ Turner?  oh,  I don’t  know.  Oh  yes,  I do,  he’s 
out,”  said  the  boy,  running  on. 

“ Do  you  want  Turner  ?”  asked  another  ; “ he’s 
been  out  all  the  evening,  and  Coleman  and  Barnett 
too.  I thought  you  were  with  them ; somebody 
said  so,  because  Leslie  w^as  away.” 

“ Leslie !”  exclaimed  Arnold,  and  then  a thought 
arose  that  sent  a cold  shiver  over  him  from  head 
to  foot. 

The  boys  left  him  hastily,  as  they  were  deep 
in  a game  which  they  wished  to  finish  before  the 
seven  o’clock  bell  rang. 

He  rushed  back  to  the  schoolroom,  took  up  his 
cap,  and  was  out  at  the  side  entrance  before  he 
remembered  he  had  not  asked  leave. 

“ I cannot  go  back  now,”  said  the  boy  to  himself, 
as  an  impulse  for  which  he  could  not  account 
seemed  to  give  wings  to  his  feet,  till  he  paused  at 
the  boathouse. 
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Gibbs,  who  knew  him  well,  came  out  hastily. 

“Have  any  of  our  boys  hired  a boat  this 
evening?”  he  asked. 

“ Yes,  Master  Arnold,  two  of  your  best  rowers 
and  a new  young  gent,  who  is  as  good  a hand  at  it 
too,  as  far  as  I can  see.” 

“Were  these  all?” 

“ Why,  no,  sir,  they  had  a little  pale  chap  with 
them,  almost  too  pretty  for  a boy,  I’m  thinking. 
I hope  it’s  all  right,  Master  Arnold?” 

“ How  long  have  they  been  gone?”  he  asked,, 
setting  aside  a question  he  could  not  answer. 

“Nearly  an  hour,  sir;  they  promised  to  be 
home  before  seven.” 

“ Thank  you,”  said  Arnold,  and  he  turned  from 
the  path  by  the  river  and  took  the  road  leading 
from  the  village  to  the  railway  station.  It  passed 
the  school-house,  and  was  shorter  than  the  path 
which  followed  the  windings  of  the  stream.  This 
road  crossed  the  railway  just  where  a rising 
ground  made  it  level  with  the  embankment,  and 
from  this  point  a beautiful  view  of  the  river  could 
be  seen,  beyond  where  it  was  crossed  by  the  rail- 
way bridge.  The  road  and  the  path  were  not 
more  than  a hundred  yards  apart  at  the  rising 
ground  near  the  railway  crossing,  which  sloped 
downward  abruptly  to  the  water’s  edge.  Not  far 
from  this  crossing  stood  a cottage  with  a very 
pretty  garden,  front  and  back,  surrounded  by 
palings.  This  cottage  belonged  to  the  railway 
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porter,  who  opened  and  closed  the  gates  of  the 
crossing,  and  gave  notice  to  trains  and  travellers 
when  it  might  be  passed  over  in  safety. 

Mary  Waters,  the  man’s  wife,  stood  at  the  door 
as  Arnold  passed.  He  nodded  pleasantly  in  reply 
to  her  “ Good  evening,  sir,”  and  continued  his 
walk  to  the  gates. 

u Train’s  due,  sir,”  said  the  man,  to  whom 
Arnold  was  no  stranger. 

u Oh,  is  there?”  he  replied,  quickly,  u well,  I 
don’t  want  to  cross,  for  there  comes  the  boat  I’ve 
been  looking  for.” 

“ Some  of  your  gents,  sir?”  asked  the  man. 

Arnold  nodded  in  reply;  he  could  not  speak,  for 
he  recognised,  even  at  that  distance,  the  four  boys 
he  had  missed  from  the  schoolroom. 

“ They  row  well,  sir,”  said  the  man  ; 66  what  a 
rate  they’re  coming  along  at!  they’ll  be  at  the 
railway  bridge  as  soon  as  the  train — for  here  she 
comes.” 

Arnold  turned,  and  with  hasty  steps  began  to 
descend  the  slope  to  the  river.  He  could  hear  the 
regular  beat  of  the  oars,  rapid  and  clear ; he 
could  distinguish  the  panting  of  the  engine  and 
see  the  white  steam  in  the  distance ; yet  something 
impelled  him  forward;  if  a thought  passed  his 
mind  as  to  what  he  might  expect  from  these  boys 
whom  he  was  about  to  detect  in  a direct  act  of 
disobedience,  he  drove  it  from  him.  The  over- 
powering impulse  of  his  mind  was  to  reach  the 
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railway  bridge  as  the  boat  shot  under  it.  The 
railway  porter  looked  after  him. 

u There’s  something  up,”  he  said ; 66  Dr. 

Milner’s  young  gents  ain’t  never  allowed  on  the 
water  so  late  as  this.  Wait  till  this  here  train’s 
gone  by,  and  I’ll  follow"  my  young  gents  there, 
and  see  what’s  the  matter.” 


II. 

j^HE  j^OTTAGE  BT  THE  j^AILWAY. 


HILE  Arnold  was  thus  hastening 
to  the  river,  and  the  railway 
man  determining  to  follow  him, 
Coleman  and  Barnett  were 
pulling  with  all  their  strength 
to  reach  home  in  time.  As  they  neared  the 
railway  bridge  Turner  exclaimed,  “ There’s  a 
train  coming.” 

Leslie  looked  up. 

“Oh,  is  it  going  over  the  bridge?”  he  cried; 
“ suppose  it  should  fall  through  on  us.” 

“ Nonsense ! be  quiet,  you  little  fool !”  said 
Turner,  while  the  rowers,  regardless  of  trains,  did 
not  notice  what  passed. 

Just  as  they  entered  the  shadow  of  the  lofty  arch 
the  train  rattled  on  it  with  slackened  speed,  because 
nearing  a crossing  and  a station;  and  for  the 
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same  reason  the  whistle  sounding  startling  and 
shrill,  awoke  the  echoes  in  the  still  evening  air. 
Terrified  at  the  thundering  noise  over  his  head, 
and  startled  by  the  sudden  scream  of  the  whistle, 
Leslie  made  a sudden  movement  which  diverted 
Turner’s  already  nervous  hand  from  the  tiller. 

u Where  are  you  steering,  Turner?”  shouted 
Coleman ; 66  do  you  want  to  upset  us  ?” 

The  poor  timid  little  boy  could  bear  no  more ; 
forgetting  his  promise  to  sit  still — forgetting 
everything  but  the  danger, he  started  up;  the  tiller 
escaped  from  Turner’s  hand,  while  the  boat  swung 
round  and  struck  against  one  of  the  buttresses  of 
the  bridge,  aiid  turned  over.  The  next  moment 
Dr.  Milner’s  three  rebellious  pupils  and  their 
innocent  victim  were  struggling  in  the  water 
together.  Arnold,  as  with  flying  leaps  he  cleared 
the  uneven  ground  that  sloped  to  the  river,  saw  it 
all  with  a terror  and  dread  that  almost  took  away 
his  senses.  He  reached  the  bank  just  as  Coleman 
and  Barnett  had  succeeded  in  dragging  Turner 
from  the  water  half  dead  with  terror. 

66  Where  is  Leslie?”  he  exclaimed,  almost  in  a 
scream. 

“ Oh,  oh,  I can’t  tell,”  replied  Turner,  as  he 
struggled  up  from  the  ground,  and  wrung  his 
hands  in  agony. 

Arnold  waited  for  no  more ; throwing  off  his 
sling,  he  took  a few  hasty  steps  further  from  the 
bridge,  judging  rightly  that  the  poor  little  fellow 
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would  drift  with  the  tide,  and  plunged  in.  The 
next  moment  the  golden  head  and  the  pale  face, 
with  its  blue  eyes  staring  wildly,  as  if  asking  help, 
rose  above  the  surface.  Arnold,  wfith  a great 
effort,  reached  the  spot  just  as  the  water  closed 
over  the  drowning  boy,  and  dived  after  him  beneath 
the  waves.  Coleman  and  Barnett,  though  good 
swimmers,  seemed  at  first  completely  exhausted 
with  their  efforts  to  save  Turner,  and  now  stood 
as  if  paralyzed,  waiting  for  Arnold  to  appear 
again.  In  a few  moments,  which  seemed  hours  to 
the  terrified  boys,  he  rose  to  the  surface,  grasping 
the  child  with  his  left  arm. 

“Help!  help!”  he  exclaimed,  “my  arm,  my 
right  arm  ! I cannot  save  him.” 

Coleman  dashed  into  the  water,  presently 
followed  by  Barnett,  and  in  a few  moments  the 
drowning  boy  and  his  brave  deliverer  were  dragged 
to  the  shore.  At  first  the  exhausted  state  of  the 
boy  prevented  him  from  rising,  but  he  was  roused 
by  a cry  of  agony  from  Turner, — “ Oh,  he  is 
drowned,  he  is  dead ! oh,  what  shall  we  do  ! ” and 
then,  without  a thought  of  anything  but  the  horror 
of  that  fact,  he  started  off  towards  home  at  a 
rapid  rate.  Arnold’s  presence  of  mind  did  not 
forsake  him,  although  the  insensible  form  of  the 
little  boy  lay  still  and  cold  on  the  ground  at  his 
feet,  while  Coleman  stood  with  pale  cheeks  and 
trembling  limbs  looking  at  him,  and  Barnett 
sobbed  convulsively. 


The  little  boy  lay  still  and  cold  on  the  ground. — Page  78. 
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(C  Coleman,”  exclaimed  Arnold,  “ don’t  stand 
there  doing  nothing, lift  him  in  your  arms.  I can’t,’* 
he  added  piteously,  “ my  right  arm  is  useless;  it 
may  not  be  too  late,  quick,  quick,  we  will  take 
him  to  John  Waters’  cottage,  his  wife  will  know 
what  to  do.” 

Roused  to  do  something,  and  with  a hope  that 
Arnold  might  be  right,  Coleman  hastily  lifted  the 
seeming  lifeless  boy  from  the  ground,  and,  followed 
by  the  others,  rapidly  ascended  the  hill  to  the 
railway  cottage.  They  had  scarcely  gone  twenty 
yards  when  John  Waters  himself  appeared. 

66  Oh,  sir,”  he  said,  “ I was  afraid  of  this. 
Give  me  the  poor  child,”  he  added,  quickly  ; 66 1 
am  stronger  than  you,  I’ll  reach  my  cottage  in  no 
time ; my  Mary  will  know  what  to  do.” 

The  change  was  soon  made,  and  as  the  man 
stepped  on  with  rapid  strides,  the  three  boys 
followed  as  quickly  as  their  heavy  wet  clothes 
would  allow.  Mary  Waters  saw  them  coming, 
and  quickly  guessed  what  had  happened. 

“ Run,  Tom,”  she  said  to  her  eldest  boy,  “run 
to  the  village  for  Dr.  Hill,  and  if  he’s  not  at  home, 
go  to  Mr.  Saunders.  Oh,  I see  it’s  one  of  Dr. 
Milner’s  boys.  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  what  will  his 
poor  mother  do  ?” 

“ He’s  not  been  long  in  the  water,  Mary,”  said 
her  husband,  as  she  met  them  at  the  door,  “ I 
think  it’s  partly  the  shock.” 

“ I’ll  do  my  best,”  she  said,  as  she  quickly 
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stirred  the  fire,  and  began  to  pull  off  the  wet 
clothes.  “I  have  sent  for  the  doctor;  the  first 
thing  is  to  rub  him  dry,  and  get  him  into  a warm 
bed.’’ 

Then  seeing  the  three  boys  who  stood  terror- 
stricken  just  inside  the  door,  she  exclaimed — 

“ Go  home  directly,  all  of  you,  and  take  off  those 
wet  clothes,  or  Dr.  Milner  will  have  you  ill,  as 
well  as  all  this  trouble.  I advise  you  to  run  all 
the  way  to  prevent  getting  a chill.” 

“Poor  little  darling,”  she  continued,  as  she 
laid  the  golden  head  and  fair  delicate  face  on  her 
shoulder,  while  her  husband  pulled  off  with 
difficulty  the  clinging  wet  trousers. 

“ There,  go  home,  all  of  you,”  she  continued, 
for  the  boys  hesitated  to  go  till  they  could  feel  sure 
that  their  school-fellow  was  not  really  drowned; 
but  Mary  would  not  allow  them  to  stay.  She 
hurried  them  off;  and  Arnold,  who  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  Dr.  Milner’s  anger,  felt  that  they  had 
better  do  as  she  advised.  When  they  got  outside 
the  cottage  door,  which  was  instantly  closed  upon 
them,  Arnold  said, — 

“ You  two  run  home  by  the  road,  it  is  the 
shortest  path,  I shall  go  the  other  way,  I want  to 
tell  Gibbs  about  the  boat.” 

The  two  boys,  though  both  older  than  Arnold, 
followed  his  advice  without  a word;  they  were 
too  anxious  and  alarmed  about  Leslie  to  think  of 
what  might  be  the  consequences  of  their  conduct 
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to  themselves,  and  they  were  soon  out  of  sight. 
Arnold,  with  equal  haste,  turned  to  the  river  path, 
but  he  had  not  gone  far  when  he  met  Gibbs  and 
another  man  in  search  of  the  boat. 

“ Have  you  heard  of  the  accident  ?”  he  asked. 

“ Indeed,  then,  I have,”  he  replied,  gravely; 
“ it’s  a bad  day  for  me  as  well  as  for  others,  and 
that  little  golden-haired  youngster  drowned.  I 
can’t  think  whatever  I could  ha’  been  thinking  of 
to  let  him  go.” 

“ Who  told  you  ?”  asked  Arnold,  surprised. 

“ Oh,  that  tall  young  gent  as  I never  saw  afore  ; 
he  ran  into  my  cottage  just  now  as  if  he  was  mad. 
I couldn’t  understand  him  at  first,  but  I’m  afraid 
it’s  true,  sir.” 

“Well,  I have  got  a little  help,”  said  Arnold; 
“ we  carried  him  to  the  railway  cottage,  and 
John  Waters’  wife  is  doing  all  she  can.” 

“Ah,  she’s  a clever  one,”  said  Gibbs ; “you  know 
her  father  was  one  of  the  Humane  Society’s  men 
in  St.  James’s  Parkin  London ; she  ought  to  know 
all  about  drowned  people.” 

“Oh,  was  he?”  said  Arnold.  “Ah,  I’m  so 
glad!” 

“ But,”  said  Gibbs,  suddenly,  “ how  came  you 
there  ? you  wasn’t  in  the  boat,  and  your  clothes  is 
all  wet,  and  I’m  keeping  you  talking.” 

“ Well,  I think  I’d  better  run  home,”  he  replied. 
“ You’ll  soon  find  your  boat,  Gibbs,”  he  called 
out,  as  he  started  off  at  full  speed. 


pREAT  'J' ROUBLE  AT  jjRIDG  E |doU-SE, 


HE  seven  o’clock  bell  ran  <?  for 

O 

evening  lessons  as  usual  at  Bridge 
House,  and  when  the  boys  were  all 
assembled  quietly  at  their  desks, 
they  missed  five  of  their  number. 
Wondering  whispers  passed  from  one  to  another, 
as  to  where  they  could  be,  but  the  greatest 
astonishment  arose  from  the  absence  of  Arnold  and 
Leslie.  Mr.  Matthews,  who  felt  that  he  was 
responsible  for  the  permission  given  to  four  of 
them,  only  remarked  as  he  took  his  seat, — 

11  Turner  and  the  others  have  not  yet  returned, 
I see.” 

“ Ho,  sir,”  was  the  reply,  “ and  Arnold  is  out 
too,  his  cap  is  gone  from  the  lobby.” 

The  young  master  remained  silent;  he  cared 
very  little  for  Arnold’s  absence;  that,  he  knew, 
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would  be  easily  and  truthfully  accounted  for  by 
the  boy  himself,  but  as  the  study  hours  passed, 
and  they  did  not  return,  he  became  painfully 
anxious,  and  longed  for,  yet  dreaded,  the  Doctor’s 
appearance  at  prayer-time. 

Dr.  Milner  had  returned  from  town  by  the  very 
train  which  so  alarmed  Leslie,  and  when  the  eight 
o’clock  bell  rang,  he  entered  the  room  suspecting 
no  evil.  No  sooner  had  he  seated  himself  than 
his  quick  eye  detected  the  vacant  places  at  the 
desks  as  the  gas  shone  bright  and  clear  upon  them. 

u Several  of  the  second  class  are  absent,  Mr. 
Matthews,”  said  the  Doctor,  in  a tone  of  surprise ; 
u where  is  little  Leslie  ? ” 

Mr.  Matthews  rose,  and,  approaching  the 
Doctor,  explained  in  a few  words  the  reasons  for 
which  he  had  given  four  of  the  boys  permission  to 
go  into  the  village,  but  Arnold’s  absence  he  could 
not  account  for. 

While  this  was  passing,  the  boys  scarcely  dared 
to  breathe,  but  the  Doctor  merely  remarked,  “ we 
will  enquire  into  this  after  prayers,  Mr.  Matthews,” 
and  then  opened  his  book.  At  this  moment  a 
noise  in  the  lobby  caused  every  one  to  look  round ; 
the  door  opened,  and  Turner,  with  his  hair  still 
wet  hanging  about  his  face,  his  eyes  dilated,  and 
his  very  lips  white,  rushed  into  the  room.  Seeing 
Dr.  Milner  at  his  desk,  he  did  not  pause,  but  strode 
up  to  him,  exclaiming,  u Oh,  sir,  oh,  Dr.  Milner, 
Leslie  is  drowned ! we  took  him  for  a row,  and 
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tho  boat  was  upset ! ” The  words  were  gasped 
forth,  for  excitement  and  violent  running  had 
almost  deprived  the  boy  of  breath.  The  boys  all 
rose  in  dismay. 

Dr.  Milner,  struggling  to  command  himself, 
though  deadly  pale,  rose  also  hastily.  u Young 
gentlemen,”  he  said,  as  calmly  as  he  was  able, 
u remain  where  you  are — Mr.  Matthews,  will  you 
be  kind  enough  to  see  that  no  one  leaves  the 
room? — Turner,  come  with  me;  ” and  Dr.  Milner 
turned  hastily  to  the  dining-room,  followed  by  the 
conscience-stricken  boy.  Here  he  rang  the  bell 
so  sharply  that  the  man-servant  answered  it  in 
consternation. 

u J ames,  there  has  been  an  accident,  go  and  fetcli 
Dr.  Hill  instantly.  Where  did  it  happen  ? ” asked 
the  Doctor,  turning  to  the  boy,  who  had  seated 
himself  by  one  of  the  tables  and  laid  his  head  on 
his  arms,  not  daring  to  look  up. 

u Near  the  railway  bridge,  sir,”  he  replied. 

66  Go,  James,  find  a doctor  somewhere,  I will 
follow  presently.” 

u What  is  the  matter?”  asked  Mrs.  Milner, 
who  had  come  from  the  parlour  on  hearing  her 
husband’s  voice  raised  more  loudly  than  usual. 

u A boat  accident,  my  dear,  and  I fear 
something  serious  has  happened  to  little  Leslie. 
I must  go  at  once,”  he  continued,  hastening  into 
the  hall  and  opening  the  front  door. 

u Don’t  go  without  your  hat,  my  dear,”  said 
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Mrs.  Milner,  in  an  agitated  voice  ; “where  is  the- 
child?  I must  go  to  him  also,”  she  added.  “ Oh,, 
this  is  terrible.” 

“ I scarcely  know  where  it  happened,”  said  the 
Doctor,  taking  the  hat  she  offered  him,  but  as  he 
turned  to  leave  the  house,  Arnold  rushed  up  the 
steps.  It  was  by  this  time  nearly  dark,  and  the 
boy  had  seen  that  the  front  door  was  open  by  the 
liglit  of  the  hall  lamp. 

“Oh,  Doctor,”  said  Arnold,  “have  you  heard 
of  the  accident  ? ” 

“ Yes,  yes,  what  do  you  know  of  it  ?” 

“ Oh,  Mrs.  Milner,  don’t  be  alarmed,”  said 
the  boy,  when  he  caught  sight  of  the  lady. 
“Leslie  is  at  the  railway  porter’s  cottage;  we 
took  him  there.  Mary  W aters  sent  her  son  for  a 
doctor  ; one  must  have  arrived  by  this  time ; Mrs. 
Waters  seemed  to  know  what  to  do.  She  sent  us 
home.” 

“ Who  were  with  you  ? ” she  asked. 

“ Coleman  and  Barnett.  Has  Turner  come 
home,  Doctor  ? ” 

“ Yes ; but  he  could  tell  me  nothing  excepting 
that  Leslie  was  drowned.” 

“ Why  you  are  quite  wet,  Arnold,”  said  Mrs. 
Milner,  touching  the  boy’s  shoulder,  “ have  you 
been  in  the  water  ? ” 

“ Yes,  we  have  all  been  in  the  water,  and  here 
come  the  other  two,”  he  added,  as  Coleman  and 
Barnett  tried  to  skulk  in  at  the  side  gate. 
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“ My  dear,”  said  Dr.  Milner,  “ look  after  these 
boys  and  get  them  to  bed,  I will  go  at  once  to  the 
cottage.  Here  is  Dr.  Hill’s  carriage ; he  is 
stopping  at  the  gate,  I can  ride  with  him  ; God 
grant  it  may  not  be  too  late.” 

By  this  time  the  servants  and  tlie  entire 
household  knew  what  had  happened,  and  when 
Mrs.  Milner  rang  a bell,  Ellis,  tlie  wardrobe 
woman,  quickly  made  her  appearance. 

“ Shall  I go  after  master  ? ” she  asked,  “ can 
I be  of  any  use  ? I’m  all  confused  like.  Where 
is  the  dear  little  fellow  ? ” 

66 1 believe  he  is  in  good  hands,  Ellis,  with 
Mary  Waters  at  the  cottage,  but  these  boys  want 
looking  after.  Go  up  at  once  quickly  and  take  off 
those  wet  clothes,  and  get  into  bed,  all  of  you. 
Ellis  shall  bring  you  something  warm.” 

ie  It’s  more  than  you  deserve,”  said  Ellis, 
angrily ; then  she  opened  her  eyes  in  astonish- 
ment,— 66  What ! you  amongst  them,  Master 
Arnold?  how  was  that?” 

u Don’t  keep  them  talking,  Ellis.  Go  on,  boys, 
at  once.” 

6C  Please,  ma’am,”  said  Barnett,  “ Turner  is  in 
the  dining-room,  his  clothes  are  as  wet  as  ours.” 
Mrs.  Milner  turned  to  the  large,  lofty  room,  in 
which  the  gas  burnt  low,  but  she  could  see  a dark 
object  sitting  motionless  by  one  of  the  tables ; she 
advanced,  turned  on  the  gas,  and  then  touched  the 
boy  on  the  shoulder. 


REDDEN — Mrs.  MAMIE  REDDEN.  There  will 
be  solemn  high  mass  Monday,  Oct.  26,  at  Nativity 
church,  at  7 a.  m. 

J.list.  three  years  ago  to-day  you  were  a bride  of  20; 
Three  months  ago,  to-morrow,  and  you  were  called 
to  heaven, 

With  your  two  babies  left  behind, 

Forevermore  without  a mother,  who  was  so  just 
and  kind. 

Oh,  Mamie,  darling,  why  did  you  leave  me,  heart 
broken,  day  and  night? 

Your  smiling  face  I see  no  more 
(letting  off  the  car  in  front  of  the  doer: 

But  may  your  soul  rest  in  peace.  Amen. 
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u Turner,  go  upstairs  directly,  and  take  off 
your  wet  clothes,  and  get  into  bed;  you  will 
be  ill.” 

The  boy  started  to  his  feet,  and  threw  back  the 
wet  hair  from  his  flushed  face  and  burning  brow. 

u Mrs.  Milner,”  he  said,  u I don’t  care  what 
becomes  of  me.  I feel  as  if  I had  murdered 
Leslie.  I hired  the  boat ; none  of  them  would 
have  gone  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  me.” 

u Hush ! ” she  said,  gently,  for  she  saw  the  boy 
was  already  ill.  u Leslie  may  not  die,  after  all, 
if  it  pleases  God  to  restore  him.” 

66  Oh,  but  I saw  him  lying  dead  when  Arnold 
took  him  out  of  the  water,”  he  exclaimed, 
piteously. 

66  Well,  go  to  bed  now,  Turner,  you.  can  do  no 
good  staying  here ; everything  will  be  done  to 
save  Leslie,  and  we  must  pray  that  God  will 
bless  our  efforts.” 

Slowly,  and  in  a kind  of  bewilderment,  the  boy 
at  last  found  his  way  upstairs,  threw  off  his  wet 
clothes,  and  tumbled  into  bed.  Presently  Ellis 
appeared  with  a steaming  jug  of  negus. 

u It’s  more  than  you  deserve,”  she  said,  as  sho 
came  towards  them. 

u Oh,  don’t  say  that  of  Arnold,”  sobbed  Barnett. 
6i  It  was  he  that  jumped  in  and  brought  Leslie  out 
of  the  water ; if  he  is  saved,  it  will  be  Arnold’s 
doing.” 

“ Bless  his  dear  heart ! ” said  Ellis,  66  and  to 
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think  I should  be  going  to  blame  him  ! but  was 
he  in  the  boat  ? ” 

66  He  ! no,  I should  think  not,”  replied  Barnett. 

The  dormitory  in  which  these  four  boys  slept 
was  large,  and  Arnold’s  bed  stood  at  some 
distance  from  the  others. 

“ What  are  you  saying  about  me?  ” he  asked, 
good-temperedly. 

u You  drink  this,  Master  Arnold,”  said  Ellis, 
going  over  to  him,  u and  then  lie  down  and  let 
me  cover  you  up ; you  mustn’t  be  ill,  you’re 
worth  your  weight  in  gold.  You  look  a little 
flushed,  though,”  she  said,  as  she  tucked  in  the 
clothes  around  him. 

“ I strained  my  arm  a little,”  he  replied,  u and 
it  is  rather  painful,  but  that  will  soon  go  off.” 

u I’m  all  right,  Ellis,  you  go  and  attend  to 
Turner.  I’m  afraid  he’s  going  to  be  ill,  really.” 

“ I shouldn’t  at  all  wonder,”  said  Coleman ; 
u I believe  the  danger  he  was  in  of  being  drowned 

c>  o 

himself  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  it.” 

Ellis  approached  Turner’s  bed.  “ Here  you, 
sir,”  she  said,  u you  are  to  drink  some  of  this, 
though  it’s  my  belief  a good  flogging  is  what  you 
deserve.” 

u Oh,  go  away,  Ellis,  I don’t  want  it,  I’m  hot 
enough  as  it  is.” 

Ellis,  however,  was  not  to  be  so  baffled ; she 
raised  his  head,  and  made  him  drink  a small 
portion  of  the  negus,  but  when  she  laid  him  down 
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again  she  left  the  room  in  haste  to  report  to  her 
mistress  that  Master  Turner’s  face  was  flushed  and 
his  hands  burning  with  fever. 

Dr.  Hill’s  carriage  passed  over  the  bridge  and 
along  the  road  to  the  cottage  at  a rapid  rate.  As 
they  approached  they  could  see  another  carriage 
at  the  door.  The  gentlemen  alighted  and  entered 
hastily.  The  cottage  door  opened  into  a large 
comfortable  room,  which  looked  bright  and  felt 
pleasantly  warm  after  the  cool  autumn  evening  air. 
In  a distant  corner  stood  a large  old-fashioned 
four-post  bedstead,  on  which  Dr  Milner  could 
see  the  form  of  a child  laying  under  the  white 
coverlid.  For  a moment  his  heart  sunk  within 
him.  Mary  Waters  had  looked  grave  when  she 
saw  him ; she  had  taken  upon  herself  a great 
responsibility,  and  she  felt  it.  But  her  words 
quickly  allayed  his  fears. 

“ Ah,  sir,  thank  God  he  is  safe ; come  and  look 
at  him,  sir,  and  see  how  sweetly  he  is  sleeping.” 

The  two  gentlemen  followed  her  to  the  bed,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  which  stood  the  young 
practitioner  of  the  village,  Mr.  Saunders.  The 
physician  and  the  young  surgeon  bowed  to  each 
other,  as  Mary  Waters  turned  the  clothes  down 
gently,  and  there  lay  the  golden  head  with  the 
silken  curls  scattered  on  the  pillow,  the  fair  face 
with  a pink  flush  on  the  cheeks,  while  the 
breathing  was  easy  and  calm  as  that  of  an  infant. 

u Don’t  disturb  him,”  said  Dr.  Milner,  sinking 
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into  a chair,  overcome  with  emotion.  “Ah, 
thanks  be  to  God  for  sparing  me  this  trial.” 

“ God  has  certainly  blessed  the  means  so 
quickly  used  by  this  good  woman,”  said  the  young 
doctor;  “but  for  her  promptness,  nothing  could 
have  saved  the  boy ; he  was  warm  in  bed  and 
sensible  when  I arrived,  but  he  appears  rather  a 
nervous,  timid  child,  and  as  I found  him  likely  to 
suffer  from  the  shock  as  much  as  from  immersion 
in  the  water,  I gave  him  a slight  sedative,  and  he 
is  sleeping  quietly  now.” 

“How  can  I ever  repay  you,  Mrs.  Waters?  ” 
“ Oh,  sir,”  she  replied,  “ I am  quite  sufficiently 
repaid  by  his  recovery.  While  I was  rubbing  his 
poor  numbed  limbs  by  the  fire,  I thought  of  his 
mother,  and  prayed  so  hard  that  he  might  be 
restored  to  her ; and  when  he  first  breathed  and 
•opened  his  eyes,  I never  felt  happier  in  my  life.” 
“You  have  to  thank  one  of  your  young 
gentlemen  also,”  said  John  Waters,  “him  with 
liis  arm  in  a sling  ; it  was  he  that  jumped  in 
and  brought  the  child  out.  I saw  it  all,  sir,  but, 
excepting  to  carry  the  boy  here,  I could  not  reach 
them  in  time  to  be  of  use.” 

“Was  that  youth  in  the  boat,  then?”  asked 
the  Doctor. 

“ Oh  no,  he  came  to  me  a short  time  before  the 
accident  happened,  and  said  he  was  looking  out 
for  a boat.  When  he  saw  it  coming,  he  went 
down  to  the  bank  to  meet  it.  I saw  the  young 
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•o’ent  looked  anxious,  and  that  made  me  follow 
him.  He  was  only  just  in  time.” 

u Just  in  time,  truly!  I believe,  from  what 
Mrs.  Waters  has  told  me,  that  another  minute  in 
the  water  might  have  made  it  too  late.” 

u You’ll  excuse  me  now,  gentlemen,”  said  Mr. 
Saunders  ; “ I heard  that  Dr.  Hill  had  been  sent 
for,  and  I only  waited  to  give  up  my  charge 
to  him ; ” and  the  young  surgeon  hastily  lefr, 
carrying  with  him  the  hearty  thanks  of  Dr. 
Milner. 

“ You  had  better  let  him  remain  here  all  night,” 
said  Dr.  Hill  when  they  were  alone.  u He  ought 
not  to  be  removed  till  to-morrow.  You  can 
accommodate  him,  Mrs.  Waters?” 

u Oh  yes,  sir,  with  pleasure,  as  long  as  Dr. 
Milner  pleases.” 

u Well,  I shall  be  thankful  to  leave  him  in  your 
care,”  he  replied;  66  but  I know  Mrs.  Milner  will 
wish  to  see  him  to-night,  and  if  she  prefers 
staying,  will  you  object 

u Oh  dear  no,  sir,  certainly  not,  I can  quite 
understand  her  anxiety.” 

66  The  boy’s  mother  might  think  it  neglect, 
perhaps,  if  she  did  not  do  so,”  said  Doctor  Milner. 

u Very  likely,  sir.  Oh  yes,  pray  let  Mrs. 
Milner  come,  or  any  one  else  she  pleases  to  send.” 
With  a thankful  heart  Dr.  Milner  was  driven 
home  by  the  doctor  in  his  carriage,  and  the  two 
gentlemen  commented  with  pleasure  on  the  bravery 
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of  the  schoolmaster’s  much-loved  pupil,  aucl  the 
prompt  attention  of  the  railway  porter’s  wife. 

u That  boy  of  yours  with  a stiff  elbow  must  be  a 
spirited  youth,  to  attempt  to  save  the  child  with 
one  arm.” 

u God  bless  him  ! ” said  the  schoolmaster,  u he 
has  never  caused  me  an  hour’s  anxiety  during  the 
two  years  he  has  been  at  my  school.  I am 
distressqd  beyond  measure  at  the  insubordination 
of  some  of  my  boys ; those  who  took  this  child  in 
a boat  must  have  known  they  were  breaking  my 
most  stringent  rules.” 

66  Boys  will  be  boys,”  was  the  reply 
“ Yes,”  said  l)r.  Milner,  “ and  I am  told  that  I 
trust  them  too  far ; yet  in  all  my  experience  I have 
never  had  such  open  rebellion  as  this.” 

“ Well,  perhaps  it  will  be  a lesson  to  the  rest; 
we  must  hope  so,”  said  the  doctor,  as  he  stopped 
at  Bridge  House  for  Dr.  Milner  to  alight. 

Mrs.  Milner  heard  the  carriage  stop.  She  ran 
out  while  James  the  footman  appeared  at  the  gate 
to  request  Dr.  Hill  to  come  in,  as  Mrs.  Milner 
wished  to  see  him. 

“ My  dear,  it  is  all  right,  thank  God  for  His 
mercies  ! the  boy  is  safe  and  sleeping  sweetly.  I 
have  arranged  for  you  to  go  and  see  him,  and  stay 
at  the  cottage  all  night.  Mrs.  Waters  is  quite 
agreeable.” 

Mrs.  Milner’s  tearful  eyes  showed  her  gratitude. 
u I will  go  presently,”  she  said,  u but  I wish 
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Dr.  Hill  to  see  the  boys  upstairs.  Turner  is 
evidently  very  ill,  and  Arnold  looks  flushed.” 

“ Some  more  of  our  water-party  ?”  said  the 
doctor,  pleasantly. 

“ Yes,”  she  replied,  leading  the  way  upstairs. 

“ Which  is  our  hero  with  the  one  arm  ?”  said  the 
doctor,  as  he  entered. 

“ Here  he  is,  sir,”  cried  Barnett,  eagerly,  “ it 
was  Arnold  who  jumped  in  after  Leslie.” 

“ Well,  my  boy,”  said  Dr.  Hill,  “ I am  happy 
to  tell  you  you  have  been  the  means,  through  God’s 
blessing,  of  saving  the  child’s  life.” 

“ Oh,  sir!  oh,  Dr.  Hill!  is  Charlie  Leslie  safe? 
have  you  seen  him?  has  he  recovered?” 

“ Yes,  to  all  your  questions,”  was  the  reply. 
“ Mrs.  Waters,”  he  continued,  “ that  clever  young 
woman  at  the  cottage,  deserves  my  warmest 
gratitude.  From  what  her  husband  told  me  of 
the  child’s  state,  nothing  but  her  promptness  could 
have  saved  him.” 

“ Did  you  know,  Dr.  Hill,  she  was  the  daughter  of 
one  of  the  Humane  Society’s  men  ?”  asked  Arnold. 
66  No,  indeed  ! who  told  you  ?” 

“ Gibbs,  the  boatman.  Oh,  how  thankful  I am 
that  we  took  him  to  her  cottage ! ” 

You  had  better  lie  down,  my  boy,”  said  the 
doctor,  “you  look  flushed;  are  you  all  right?” 

“ Oh  yes,  doctor,  excepting  a little  pain  in  my 
arm,  but  I often  have  that  after  great  exertion.  It 
will  be  gone  by  the  morning.” 
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Mrs.  Milner  advanced.  “ Dr.  Hill,  may  I ask 
you  to  come  to  this  bed  ? I am  anxious  for  your 
opinion.”  Mrs.  Milner  and  the  doctor  walked  to 
the  other  end  of  the  long  dormitory,  to  a bed 
where  Turner,  with  flushed  cheeks  and  heavy 
eyes,  lay  restlessly  tossing  from  side  to  side  and 
moaning  fretfully. 

“ What’s  the  matter,  my  boy?”  said  the  doctor,, 
placing  his  cool  hand  on  the  boy’s  forehead. 

Turner  looked  up  with  glittering  eyes.  “ Oh, 
sir,”  he  moaned,  “ I did  not  mean  to  drown  him.” 

“ Turner,”  said  Mrs.  Milner,  gently,  “ Leslie  is 
quite  safe,  I told  you  so  just  now.” 

“ Oh,  I know  he  is  drowned,  I saw  him  lying 
dead,  and  it’s  all  my  fault.” 

“ You  must  remove  this  patient  to  another 
room,”  said  the  doctor,  in  a low  voice.  “ Here, 
Mrs.  Ellis,”  he  added,  “you  are  tolerably  strong ; 
I will  help  you  to  carry  him  on  the  mattress  as  he 
is.  The  spare  room  is  on  this  floor,  is  it  not,  Mrs. 
Milner  ?” 

“Yes,  doctor,  and  quite  ready;  I always  keep 
the  bed  well  aired.” 

In  a few  minutes  Ellis  and  the  doctor  lifted  the 
youth  in  their  strong  arms,  and,  lighted  by  Mrs. 
Milner,  carried  him  to  an  adjoining  room.  The 
tears  rushed  into  Ellis’s  eyes  as  they  laid  him  on 
the  bed,  for  the  boy  murmured,  “ No,  no  ! leave 
me  here,  Arnold,  save  Leslie ! quick,  quick ! he’s 
under  the  boat.” 


Presbyterian  Church. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram at  the  P.resbyterian  church  have 
arranged  a very  interesting  one.  Their 
service  will  take  place  at  7 o’clock 
Christmas  eve.  The  program  is  as 
follows : 

Song Sunday  School  Choir 

Song Primary  Class 

Sa»ta  Claus :: Rose  McPonnel 

I'm  a Little  Girl Alma  Micheal 

The  Drum  and  Fife  Band Eight  Little  Boys 

Her  Reason Edith  Munds 

Recitation Fred  Oat  bout 

Quartette — 

Mrs.  Wilson,  Fretz,  Misses  Camp,  Durfey 

To  Grandma’s  for  Christmas..., 

Miss  Bernice  McNair’s  Class 

A Christmas  Wish .....Max  Smith 

kittle  Grandmother Harriet  Duel! 

Little  Angel  Dolly Eva  Oathout 

Bob’s  Plan Owen  Wilson 

Solo „ Edward  Thrash 

A t "Christmas  Time Willard  Albrecht 

The:  Angels’  Song..... Mrs. J.  A.  Creamer’s  Class 

Duett; Alma  Laf erchaski — Emma  Maxwell 

Pm  Just  a Little  Kid ; Leslie  Duel! 

Recitation Alice  Oathout 

Solo - - Thelma  Hill 

Christmas  Jumping  Jacks— 

Harold  Creamer,  Robert  Mallory,  John 
Munds,  Edward  Thrash,  - Leslie. 

Duell,  Robert  Bower  : 

Colo .....Owen  V As  on 

p he  Best  Kind  of  a Tree ....Frank  Albrecht 

Christmas  Carol Mrs.  J.  A.  Creamer’s  Glass 

Good  Night Four  Little  Girls 

Rema rks Rev . . Whs  o n 

Anthem  •. Choir 

The  public  is  invited  to  attend  the  celebration. 


31  the  practice  would  plunge  me 
lited  States  into  as  bloody  a war  as 
has  ever  passed  through. 


icinnati  Suffers  Disastrous  Con- 
flagration in  Heart  of  the  Busi- 
ness District. 


Cincinnati,  Dec.  12. — Threatening  to 
ptroy  the  entire  business  block 
lunded  by  Walnut  street,  Vine  street, 
urth  avenue  and  Fifth  avenue,  fire 
pke  out  in  the  rear  of  the  Gibson 
[use  early  after  eight  o’clock  Tues- 
the  Gibson 


7 night,  destroying 
ise,  Pousar’s  cafe,  the  building  oc- 
iied  by  the  Mecca  cafe,  the  Ben- 
s-Lothman  building  on  Fourth  ave- 
fe,  the  Missouri  Pacific  railway 
Iding  on  Walnut  street,  the  W.  L. 
Iiglas  Shoe  company  building  on 
[lnut  street,  an  abandoned  building, 
leral  floors  of  the  Union  Trust 
Iding  at  Fourth  avenue  and  Walnut 
let,  part  of  the  Honing  hotel  and 
It  of  the  Johnston  building, 
fhe  loss  of  property  as  a whole  is 


m. 

Jhe  jtNxio  us  Pays. 


HE  doctor,  after  giving  a few  directions, 
hastily  left,  saying,  “ I will  send  a 
draught  to  he  taken  immediately ; he 
must  not  be  left,  there  has  been  a 
shock  to  the  nervous  system  as  well  as 
cold  from  a chill.  It  may  pass  off  by  the  morning. 
We  must  hope  for  the  best.” 

Mrs.  Milner  accompanied  him  downstairs  while 
he  spoke,  and  then  she  said, — 

u I can  leave  Ellis  with  him,  I suppose.  I should 
like  to  see  how  the  child  at  the  cottage  is  going  on.” 
“'Oh  yes,  certainly,  Mrs.  Milner.  I think  for 
the  mother’s  sake  you  should  do  that ; and  Ellis  I 
know  is  a valuable  nurse,  and  can  be  trusted 
here.” 

After  seeing  the  doctor  out,  Mrs.  Milner  returned 
to  the  sick  room. 
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“ You  are  not  angry  with  this  poor  boy  now, 
Ellis  ?”  said  the  lady,  who  well  knew  that  the 
wardrobe  woman  had  never  forgiven  him  his 
attack  upon  Arnold. 

“Who  can  be  angry  with  him,  ma’am,”  she 
said,  “when  he  keeps  on  condemning  himself  ? and 
I think  you  told  me  he’d  got  no  mother.  Perhaps 
he’d  ha’  been  a different  boy  if  his  mother  had 
lived ; and,  ma’am,  don’t  you  fear,  I’ll  take  care  of 
him  whilst  you  go  to  that  dear  little  lamb.  Oh ! 
what  should  we  have  done  if  he’d  been  really 
drowned?  I can’t  bear  to  think  of  it !” 

“We  can  only  think  of  it  and  be  thankful,” 
said  Mrs.  Milner,  as  she  turned  to  her  own  room 
to  prepare  for  her  visit  to  the  cottage. 

“ Mamma,”  said  a gentle  voice  as  she  passed  an 
open  door,  “ do  come  and  tell  us  if  it  is  really  true 
that  Leslie  is  safe.  Miss  Norton  came  and  told  us 
so  just  now;  but  I was  afraid  she  might  be 
mistaken.” 

“ Charlie  is  quite  recovered,  Lucy,”  said  her 
mother.  “ I am  going  to  see  him  presently,  so 
don’t  fret  any  more,  darling;  God  took  care  of 
him.” 

“ Is  that  wicked  boy  sorry  ?”  asked  the  little  girl. 

“ He  is  very  ill,  my  dear.  Perhaps  God  is 
going  to  bring  him  back  from  his  evil  ways  by 
sickness,  as  He  often  does  those  who  do  wrong.” 

“ Oh,  mamma,  I am  sorry  he  is  ill;  but  if  it 
makes  him  a better  boy  I shall  be  glad.” 


THE  ANXIOUS  DAYS. 
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€c  Mamma/’  said  Alice,  who  in  another  bed  had 
been  listening  eagerly,  “ Turner  has  no  mother,  papa 
said ; but  you  will  be  kind  to  him,  won’t  you  ?” 

“ God  helping  me,  I will,”  was  the  reply; 
u and  now  good  night,  my  darlings.  I hear  your 
papa  calling  me  to  go  with  him  to  the  cottage.” 

The  boys  who  slept  in  the  dormitory  with  Arnold, 
Barnett,  and  Coleman,  were  awake  early  the  next 
morning,  and  for  once  the  six  o’clock  bell  was  a 
pleasant  sound. 

When  dismissed  after  prayers  the  preceding 
evening  by  Mr.  White,  he  had  told  them,  at  Dr. 
Milner’s  request,  of  Leslie’s  recovery,  and  also  of 
Turner’s  illness. 

It  was  nearly  ten  o’clock  when  they  entered 
their  bedrooms,  and  so  strict  were  the  injunctions 
laid  upon  them  not  to  disturb  the  three  boys  who 
were  already  in  bed,  that  they  had  no  opportunity 
of  hearing  all  the  particulars  till  they  assembled  in 
the  playground  the  following  morning. 

While  they  were  dressing,  Mr.  White,  observing 
that  Arnold  was  not  as  usual  one  of  the  first  to 
spring  out  of  bed,  went  over  to  him  and  asked  if 
he  felt  quite  well. 

“ My  arm  has  been  rather  painful  all  night,  sir,” 
replied  the  boy,  66  and  I have  had  very  little 
sleep.” 

“ Then  lie  still,”  was  the  reply.  “ Dr.  Milner 
desired  that  you  should  remain  in  bed  unless  you 
felt  quite  recovered.” 
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Arnold  seemed  thankful  for  the  permission ; he 
turned  round  quickly  on  his  pillow,  and  before  his 
schoolfellows  had  left  the  room,  he  had  fallen  into  a 
deep  sleep.  The  violent  excitement  of  the  previous 
evening,  and  the  shock  he  had  received,  added  to 
the  pain  in  his  arm,  had  quite  wmrn  him  out ; and 
Mr.  White  determined  to  warn  the  servants  not  to 
disturb  him. 

Consequently,  Coleman  and  Barnett  only,  of  the 
five  boys  whose  absence  had  caused  such  excitement 
the  previous  evening,  appeared  in  the  playground. 

They  both  looked  pale,  and  Barnett’s  eyes, 
schoolboy  as  he  was,  were  red  with  crying. 

At  first,  several  boys  came  round  them,  eagerly 
questioning;  but  Coleman  cut  them  short  with 
angry  refusals  to  say  a word  on  the  matter,  while 
Barnett  kept  close  to  him  as  if  for  protection. 

Presently,  three  of  the  elder  boys  appeared, 
Stanley  and  Temple  among  them. 

Coleman  was  a favourite  with  the  first  class 
boys.  He  was  nearly  as  tall  as  the  tallest  of  them, 
and  had  hitherto  been  remarked  for  his  gentlemanly 
conduct  and  strict  attention  to  rules. 

Stanley  drew  his  arm  through  Coleman’s  and 
led  him  away  from  the  rest,  Barnett  still  following 
closely. 

“Why,  Coleman,”  he  asked,  “whatever  were 
you  thinking  of  to  break  the  school  rules  about 
boating  in  this  way?  Such  a thing  has  never 
happened  I am  sure  since  Dr.  Milner  kept  school.” 
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“ I don’t  know,”  he  replied,  “ I think  I must 
have  taken  leave  of  my  senses ; but  that  Turner 
has  such  a way  of  persuading  you  to  do  anything, 
especially  if  it  is  what  you  like  yourself ; and  you 
know  how  fond  I am  of  the  water.” 

“ I have  never  seen  any  of  his  persuasive 
eloquence,”  replied  Stanley;  “he  always  appeared 
to  me  a great,  overgrown,  tyrannical  snob.” 

“Ah,  he’s  been  trying  a new  dodge  since  that 
affair  with  Arnold,”  replied  Coleman.  “ ITe  found 
his  tyranny  wouldn’t  do  here,  so  he  changed  his 
plans,  and  he  can  be  as  gentle  and  pleasant  in  his 
manner  if  he  likes  as  any  of  us.  You  saw  him 
with  Leslie,  Barnett;  wasn’t  he  a different  chap 
then  ?” 

“ Yes,  and  no  mistake,”  replied  the  boy;  “ you 
wouldn’t  have  known  him,  Stanley.” 

“ But,”  asked  Stanley,  “ what  induced  you  all 
to  take  that  child, — a new  boy,  too,  and  the 
youngest  in  the  school?  Why,  it  seems  most 
absurd  to  think  of;  and  what  would  you  have  felt 
if  the  poor  little  chap  had  really  been  drowned?” 

“ Oh  ! don’t  talk  of  it,”  replied  Coleman,  “ it 
makes  me  turn  cold  all  over  when  I think  of  it. 
No  punishment  that  the  doctor  may  give  me  will 
ever  make  me  suffer  more  than  I did  from  the 
time  we  took  him  to  the  cottage  till  we  heard  of 
his  recovery  ; and  drowned  he  would  have  been  if 
Arnold  had  not  been  there.  That  Turner  is  a 
regular  coward  in  the  water.  I thought  we  should 
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never  get  him  out.  You  know  he’s  a great  big 
fellow,  and  no  little  weight.  We  had  to  keep  him  up 
at  arm’s  length,  or  he  would  have  dragged  us  down. 
It  was  all  through  him  that  we  forgot  poor  Leslie.” 
66  How  in  the  world  came  Arnold  there  ?”  asked 
Stanley. 

“I  haven’t  an  idea;  he  seemed  to  drop  from 
the  clouds.  Dr.  Milner  speaks  of  Providence 
watching  over  us,”  he  added,  seriously.  “ We 
boys  don’t  listen  as  we  ought,  I know;  but  I shall 
believe  in  Providence  after  this.” 

u There  is  one  thing,”  said  Barnett,  u that  I am 
thankful  for,  Coleman;  you  and  I saved  Arnold 
and  Leslie.  Arnold  would  never  have  been  able 
to  hold  him  up  and  swim  to  shore  with  one  hand.” 
(£  Perhaps  not,”  said  Stanley,  u and  I’m  glad 
you  were  able  to  do  so  much.  But  what  a plucky 
fellow  that  Arnold  must  be.  He  has  what  I call 
real  courage.” 

66  Turner’s  very  ill,”  said  Barnett.  66 1 heard 
Ellis  talking  to  one  of  the  servants  about  him  last 
night,  and  there’s  the  lesson  bell,”  he  added,  with 
a shudder.  u I wonder  if  Dr.  Milner  will  be 
there  now,  or  at  nine  o’clock  ? I dread  seeing 
him.  If  I’m  flogged,  I must  bear  it ; but  my 
father  would  never  forgive  me  if  I was  expelled.” 
u You  should  have  thought  of  that  before,”  said 
Stanley,  as  he  turned  away  to  listen  to  Coleman, 
who  was  hastily  telling  him  as  they  walked 
towards  the  schoolroom  the  reason  for  taking 
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Leslie,  and  of  Turner’s  having  bribed  him  by 
buying  him  a large  kite. 

“Well,”  said  Stanley,  as  they  entered  the 
room,  6i  there  must  be  something  in  that  tyrannical 
fellow  which  I for  one  have  not  yet  discovered. 
How  a sensible  fellow  like  you,  and  a poor  little 
frightened  chap  like  Leslie,  could  be  so  influenced, 
is  a mystery  to  me.” 

Had  Arnold  been  there  he  might  have  said  that 
temptation  to  do  wrong  has  a strong  accessory  in 
the  human  heart,  when  what  we  are  tempted  to  do 
is  pleasing  to  the  wishes  of  self-indulgence ; and  if 
we  trust  in  our  own  strength  very  little  persuasion 
is  necessary  to  make  us  fall. 

Dr.  Milner  did  not  appear  in  the  schoolroom  till 
nine  o’clock ; and  Arnold,  who  had  breakfasted  in 
the  parlour,  entered  with  him. 

The  Doctor  as  he  took  his  seat  looked  grave  and 
stern,  while  the  boys  stood  to  receive  him,  feeling 
that  the  presence  of  death  had  been  very  near  to 
them,  and  trembling  for  the  results  to  their 
rebellious  schoolfellows. 

As  soon  as  they  were  seated,  he  said,  in  a voice 
that  quivered  with  emotion, — 

u Boys,  you  are  aware  that  a most  painful 
circumstance  has  happened  in  my  school.  Three 
of  your  number  have  openly  rebelled  against  my 
authority,  and  in  so  doing  have  risked  the  life  of 
an  innocent  schoolfellow.  It  has  pleased  God  in 
His  mercy  to  save  the  child’s  life  through  the 
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courageous  conduct  of  my  dear  pupil,  Henry 
Arnold,  whose  name  I consider  an  honour  to  my 
school/''’ 

At  any  other  time  the  boys  would  hare  loudly 
cheered ; but  now  not  a sound  was  heard,  while 
every  eye  glanced  at  the  youth  who  stood  pale  and 
anxious  by  Dr.  Milner’s  desk. 

u I am  happy  to  say,”  continued  the  doctor, 
u that  Leslie  will  be  able  to  return  to  school  in  the 
course  of  the  day;  but  this  act  of  disobedience  has 
laid  Turner  on  a sick  bed,  and  until  I see  the 
result  of  this  illness,  I shall  inflict  no  punishment 
on  the  other  offenders,  Coleman  and  Barnett.  I 
cannot  help  feeling  astonished  and  grieved,”  he 
continued,  addressing  the  two  boys,  u that  you  in 
whom  I trusted,  and  who  knew  my  wishes  so  well, 
should  have  allowed  yourselves  to  be  influenced  by 
a youth  who  had  already  incurred  my  displeasure, 
and  who  was  comparatively  a stranger  to  the  rules, 
I shall  leave  you  for  the  present  to  the  punishment 
of  your  own  reflections.  I know  well  what  you  must 
have  suffered  last  night,  while  you  supposed  your 
little  schoolfellow  past  recovery.  There  is  also 
sorrow  and  trouble  to  you  in  the  thought  that 
your  companion  in  disobedience  is  in  danger  from 
the  act  wdiich  you,  by  a firm  refusal  to  join,  might 
have  prevented.  No  punishment  that  I could 
inflict  would,  I imagine,  give  you  more  pain  than 
the  thought  that  he  may  die.  I will  hope  and  pray 
that  such  a sad  result  may  not  follow;  but  Turner 
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is  very  ill,  and  I must  request  tliat  the  playground 
may  be  kept  as  free  from  noise  as  possible,  his 
illness  being  of  a nature  that  requires  him  to  be 
kept  quiet.” 

There  was  a pause,  and  then  the  Doctor 
summoned  the  first  class  to  their  lessons. 

Slowly  and  sadly  passed  that  week  in  which 
Turner’s  illness  seemed  likely  to  end  fatally.  The 
enforced  silence — the  gloom — the  memory  of  what 
had  occurred — dread  about  what  might  happen  to 
Turner — even  the  presence  of  Charlie  Leslie 
amongst  them,  all  seemed  to  deepen  the  impression, 
and  there  was  not  one  of  Dr.  Milner’s  pupils  who 
did  not  in  his  heart  resolve  never  again  to  break  a 
rule. 


*n. 

JhE  pD  OF  OUR  jSTORY. 


NE  circumstance  occurred  to  cheer 
the  two  miserable  boys  and  soften 
their  regrets ; Mrs.  Leslie  arrived 
in  consequence  of  a letter  from 
Dr.  Milner,  telling  her  what  had 
happened.  How  she  clasped  her  boy  to  her  heart ; 
how  she  lifted  up  her  heart  to  Him  who  had  saved 
him  from  death,  and  how  she  overwhelmed  with 
thanks  and  praises  the  brave  boy  whose  courage 
had  been  the  means  of  saving  him,  need  not  be 
told.  But  this  was  not  all ; she  begged  that  the 
two  delinquents  might  be  sent  for,  and,  when  they 
came,  she  kindly  told  them  not  to  grieve,  that  she 
had  forgiven  them,  and  so  had  Charlie. 

u Oh,  mamma  ! ” said  the  little  boy,  “it  was  kind 
of  them  to  take  me.  I liked  the  boat ; it  was  so 
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nice  to  be  rowed  along  on  the  water,  and  they  did 
it  to  please  me.” 

66  Ah  ! my  boy,”  she  said,  u what  we  like,  if  it  is 
ever  so  pleasant,  must  be  given  up  if  it  is  wrong. 
I hope  this  will  be  a lesson  to  you,  Charlie,, 
as  well  as  to  your  schoolfellows.  And  Dr. 
Milner,”  she  added,  u may  I beg  for  these  boys 
that  you  will  forgive  them  also.  If  Barnett  is 
expelled,  I know  what  his  mother  will  feel ; it 
will  break  her  heart.” 

The  burst  of  sobs  from  the  boy,  at  this  reference 
to  his  mother  by  one  who  knew  her,  brought  the 
tears  in  the  lady’s  eyes.  Coleman  looked  very 
pale,  and  his  lip  quivered,  but  he  restrained  the 
tears,  of  which  schoolboys  are  always  so  ashamed. 

Dr.  Milner,  promising  not  to  forget  Mrs. 
Leslie’s  pleadings,  sent  the  two  boys  away,  for  he 
pitied  the  pains  they  suffered,  while  he  hoped  it 
would  do  them  good. 

But  Alfred  Turner,  tossing  on  his  bed  of  pain, 
had  no  kind  mother  to  visit  him,  and  several  days 
passed  before  an  answer  to  Dr.  Milner’s  letter 
was  received  from  his  father.  In  this  reply  he 
expressed  every  confidence  in  Mrs.  Milner’s  care, 
but  regretted  that  his  own  absence  from  England 
would  make  it  difficult  for  him  to  see  the  boy, 
unless  any  serious  fears  should  arise  for  his  life. 
Mrs.  Milner,  after  this  letter,  looked  upon  the 
boy  as  fatherless  as  well  as  motherless,  and  she 
tended  and  watched  him  with  a mother’s  care, 
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till,  at  the  end  of  a little  more  than  a week,  the 
fever  subsided,  and  there  were  hopes  of  his 
recovery. 

One  morning  Mrs.  Milner  had  taken  Ellis’s  place 
by  his  bed-side.  He  had  been  calmly  sleeping  for 
some  hours,  and  she  noticed  how  softened  and 
gentle  the  pale  face  looked  now.  The  flush  of 
fever  had  left  it.  Turner’s  complexion,  when  in 
health,  had  a dark,  sun-burnt  hue.  The  black 
hair  and  long  eyelashes  that  rested  on  the  pallid 
cheek  made  it  look  fair  by  contrast.  Mrs.  Milner 
could  trace  what  she  imagined  must  be  a feminine 
likeness  to  his  mother,  whom  she  had  never  seen, 
and  her  heart  overflowed  with  pity  for  the  mother- 
less boy.  Presently  the  languid  eyes  opened, 
and  recognised  the  kind  face  bending  over  them. 

“Is  that  you,  Mrs.  Milner?  where  am  I?”  he 
asked,  in  a faint  voice. 

“ You  are  quite  safe  with  me,”  she  replied, 
gently;  “ but  you  must  not  talk  yet,”  and  then 
she  rose  and  poured  something  into  a spoon,  which 
she  placed  to  his  lips ; after  drinking  it  he  seemed 
to  revive,  and  his  eyes  followed  Mrs.  Milner  about, 
eagerly  and  restlessly.  She  saw  he  wanted  to  say 
something,  and  came  and  stood  by  him. 

u Mrs.  Milner,  I must  speak,  please,  just  to  ask 
one  question.  Where  is  Leslie?  ” 

u In  the  schoolroom,  safe  and  well,”  she  replied, 
feeling  thankful  for  the  recovery  of  the  mental 
faculties  which  the  question  proved. 
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He  looked  wistfully  at  her.  She  understood 
the  look.  u I would  not  deceive  you,  my  boy,”  she 
said,  earnestly ; “ Leslie  is  well  and  happy,  all 
your  schoolfellows  are  well,  and  you  must  make 
haste  and  get  well  too.” 

66  God  has  been  very  good  to  me,”  he  said,  u it 
is  more  than  I deserve  to  hear  such  good  news.” 
a God  is  always  kinder  to  us  than  we  deserve,” 
said  Mrs.  Milner ; “ but  now  lie  still  and  try  to 
sleep.  By  and  bye  you  shall  hear  all  about 
it.” 

From  that  hour  Turner’s  recovery  was  rapid, 
and  in  a few  days  he  was  strong  enough  to  be 
lifted  from  the  bed  to  an  easy  chair,  which  was 
placed  near  a window,  from  which  he  could  watch 
the  boys  at  play  in  the  playground.  But  with 
returning  health  came  an  anxious  look  on  the  boy’s 
face,  which  both  his  kind  nurses  and  the  doctor 
noticed. 

One  morning,  as  Dr.  Hill  was  leaving,  Turner 
called  him  back.  u Oh,  please,  doctor,”  and  a 
flush  rose  on  the  pale  face,  u I should  like  to  say 
something  to  Dr.  Milner.  May  I speak  to  him 
to-day  ? ” 

“ Won’t  it  keep  ? ” asked  the  doctor,  pleasantly. 
u Perhaps  it  might,”  said  the  boy ; u but  I 
think  I should  get  well  so  much  more  quickly 
after  I have  talked  to  him.” 

u Well,  well,”  replied  the  gentleman,  “ I’ll 
send  him  to  you  as  I go  downstairs.” 
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“ Where  is  the  doctor  ? ” asked  Dr.  Hill,  of  the 
footman,  whom  he  met  in  the  hall. 

“ In  his  study,  sir  ; shall  I tell  him  ? ” 

“No,  all  right;  I’ll  go  myself.”  Dr.  Milner 
rose  with  a rather  anxious  look  in  his  face,  as,  in 
answer  to  his  request  to  come  in,  Dr.  Hill  entered. 

“ What  is  the  matter  ? ” he  asked. 

“ Oh,  nothing  to  cause  you  any  alarm,”  was  the 
reply ; “ but  that  poor  lad  upstairs  wants  to  see 
you,  I expect  he  wants  you  to  forgive  him ; there 
is  something  evidently  on  his  mind,  and  till  that 
is  removed  we  cannot  hope  for  a complete 
recovery.” 

66  Oh,  poor  boy,  if  that  is  all  he  wants,  I will  soon 
set  his  mind  at  rest.  Of  course  I have  forgiven  him ; 
the  punishment  was  taken  out  of  my  hands,  doctor, 
and  I do  not  forget  4 whom  the  Lord  loveth  He 
chasteneth,’  and  His  chastening  is  more  likely  to 
be  efficacious  than  mine.” 

“ Then  I may  leave  him  to  you,”  said  the  doctor, 
as  he  passed  quickly  out  and  entered  his  carriage, 
while  Dr.  Milner  ascended  the  stairs  to  the  sick 
boy’s  room. 

“ Well,  my  boy,  I am  glad  to  see  you  so  much 
better,”  said  Dr.  Milner,  cheerfully,  and  holding 
out  his  hand. 

Turner  attempted  to  rise,  and  a flush  rose  to  his 
pale  cheek.  “ No,  no,”  said  the  Doctor,  preventing 
him,  “ sit  still,”  and  he  took  a chair  by  his  side. 

“ You  wish  to  say  something  to  me ; do  you  not?  ” 
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“ Will  you  forgive  me,  Dr.  Milner?”  said  the 
boy,  in  a low  tone,  after  a pause. 

66 1 have,  Turner ; I have  long  ago,”  was  the 
reply.  u God  has  seen  fit  to  punish  you  Himself, 
and  if  you  have  really  repented  of  your  conduct, 
He  will  forgive  you  also  for  Christ’s  sake.” 

“ Oh,  Doctor,”  he  replied,  u I do  repent,  I never 
felt  so  sorry  in  my  life  for  anything  I did,  and 
what  would  my  punishment  have  been  if  Leslie 
had  died?  I cannot  bear  to  think  of  it ! ” 

“ That  would  indeed  have  been  a terrible 
punishment,  but  our  Father  in  heaven  is  a kind 
and  pitying  Father,  and  He  has  spared  you  that 
sorrow.” 

u Oh,  Doctor,”  said  the  boy,  “ I shall  never, 
never  forget  what  I have  suffered  since  the 
moment  the  boat  was  upset.  I felt  certain  of  being 
drowned  myself  then  as  a punishment  for  my 
wicked  conduct,  but  I think  it  was  almost  worse 
when  I saw  that  poor  little  boy  lying,  as  I thought, 
dead  through  me.  I don’t  think  I knew  what  I 
was  about  from  that  moment,  and  my  dreadful 
sorrow  and  fright  I believe  made  me  ill.” 

u There  is  no  doubt  of  it,  Turner ; but  if  this 
sorrow  and  sickness  teach  you  where  to  look  for 
strength  when  tempted  to  do  wrong,  I shall  not  be 
sorry  for  what  has  happened,  nor  will  you.  And 
now  you  have  talked  enough,”  said  Dr.  Milner, 
rising ; “ you  are  not  strong  yet,  and  you  must 
be  careful.” 
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“ One  word  more,  please,  Doctor,”  said  Turner, 
earnestly. 

The  Doctor  paused. 

“Have  you  forgiven  Coleman  and  Barnett? 
Oh,  I know  you  will.” 

“ I have  been  petitioned  to  do  so  already,”  he 
replied.  “ From  Arnold  first,  and  then  from 
Mrs.  Leslie.” 

“ What  ! Charlie’s  mother  ! does  she  not 
hate  me  ? ” 

“ No,  Turner,  no ; she  pitied  and  forgave  you. 
And  now  make  yourself  happy  ; Coleman  and 
Barnett  shall  be  forgiven  by  me,  and  I will  hope 
that  they  also  have  learnt  a lesson  by  what  has 
occurred,  and  that  they  will  remember  to  seek 
orgiveness  from  Him  for  their  deceitful  and 
untruthful  conduct.  And  now  I must  leave  you,” 
said  the  doctor,  observing  the  flush  on  the  boy’s 
cheeks,  “ lie  back  in  your  chair,  and  try  to  think 
how  kind  and  forgiving  God  has  been  to  you, 
in  permitting  your  disobedient  and  rebellious 
conduct  to  end,  after  all,  without  painful  results  to 
yourself  or  others.” 

Dr.  Milner  left  the  room  with  a glad  heart.  The 
sullen,  tyrannical  boy  had  become  gentle,  humble, 
and  repentant.  What  might  he  not  hope  for  him 
in  the  future  ? 

It  wanted  still  half-an-hour  for  the  dinner-bell 
to  ring,  when  the  boys  were  surprised  by  a 
summons  from  the  schoolroom.  They  obeyed  in 
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haste,  and  saw  with  no  little  astonishment  the 
doctor  seated  in  his  usual  place. 

“Take  your  seats,  boys,”  said  Dr.  Milner, 
kindly,  “ I have  something  to  say  to  you.”  In 
silence  and  in  fear  the  boys  obeyed. 

“ I have  just  left  the  room  in  which  your  school- 
fellow, Turner,  has  been  very  near  death,”  said 
the  doctor.  “ It  has  pleased  God  to  restore  him 
to  comparative  health,  and  I hope  in  a few  weeks 
he  will  be  strong  enough  to  join  you  in  the 
playground.  But,  better  than  all  this,  I hope  and 
believe  that  liis  illness  has  been  permitted  by  God 
to  bring  him  to  reflect  on  his  past  conduct,  and 
that  he  now  earnestly  and  truly  repents  of  the 
part  he  took  on  that  terrible  evening.  He  has  not 
only  asked  my  forgiveness  for  himself,  but  he  begs 
it  for  you,  Coleman,  and  Barnett ; he  takes  all  the 
blame,  and  your  hearts  will  tell  you  how  far  you 
dare  to  throw  it  upon  him,  knowing,  as  you  both 
did,  my  rules  so  much  better  than  he,  as  a 
comparative  stranger.  I can  scarcely  understand 
how  the  temptation  to  have  a boat  on  the  river 
could  be  so  strong  to  either  of  you,  who  have  so 
often  enjoyed  yourselves  in  this  way;  but  I do 
understand  that  boys  who  trust  in  their  own 
strength,  whatever  may  be  their  high  opinions 
of  honour  and  rectitude,  are  sure  to  fall  in  the 
hour  of  temptation.  All  of  you,  my  boys, 
remember  this.  There  is  nothing  too  little  or 
insignificant  which  cannot  be  made  a matter  of 
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prayer.  Strength  to  resist  temptation  is  never 
refused  when  asked  for.  David’s  prayer,  ‘ Hold 
thou  me  up,  and  I shall  be  safe,’  was  never  yet 
offered  in  vain  from  a sincere  heart.  My  lads,” 
said  the  doctor,  after  a pause,  “ I have  promised 
to  forgive  you,  and  try  to  trust  you  once  more,  in 
the  hope  that  your  own  feelings  on  that  sad 
evening  and  since  have  been  sufficient  punishment 
to  make  you  remember  the  dangers  of  disobedience 
in  matters  however  trifling.  This  occurrence,  I 
trust,”  added  the  doctor, 66  has  been  a lesson  to  you 
all,  to  teach  you  that  the  rules  of  a school  and  the 
commands  of  elders  who  are  placed  over  you 
demand  implicit  obedience,  whether  young  people 
understand  the  reasons  for  these  rules  or  not.  It 
may  teach  you,  also,  that  in  all  positions  of  life 
we  must  learn  to  rule  ourselves,  and  to  obey 
before  we  can  hope  to  command.  And,  my  boys, 
remember  this — our  greatest  safeguard  against 
wrong-doing  is  to  realize  the  presence  of  God  in 
every  place,  and  always  to  act  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  His  eye  is  ever  upon  us.” 

While  the  Doctor  had  been  speaking,  Barnett 
sat  with  his  arms  on  the  desk,  and  his  face  resting 
upon  them. 

66  Barnett  and  Coleman,  come  here,”  said  the 
Doctor;  then  turning  to  the  rest,  he  dismissed 
them  to  the  playground.  As  soon  as  they  were 
gone,  Coleman,  whose  pale  face  the  Doctor  had 
noticed,  advanced  to  the  table. 


THE  END  OF  OUR  STORY. 
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u Dr.  Milner,”  he  said,  respectfully,  but  with  a 
quivering  voice,  66  I thank  you  for  the  kindness 
with  which  you  have  passed  over  my  conduct.  I 
will  not  disgrace  myself  and  offend  again.” 

“ Trust  in  a higher  strength  than  your  own, 
Coleman,  and  I shall  have  no  fear  for  you.”  The 
boy  bowed,  his  heart  was  too  full  to  say  more, 
and,  instead  of  joining  his  schoolfellows,  he  turned 
towards  the  class-room. 

Then  Dr.  Milner  addressed  Barnett.  66  My 
boy,”  he  said,  u I see  you  feel  your  position  most 
deeply.  I know  the  weak  point  in  your  character ; 
you  have  not  the  courage  to  say  ‘ No and 
unless  you  pray  for  strength  to  enable  you  to  do 
so,  your  future  will  be  full  of  perils.  You 
know  all  this;  you  have  been  well  taught  at 
home.” 

u Oh,  yes,  Doctor,  I know  I have,  and  thank 
you,  doctor,  for  forgiving  me.  I have  been  sorry, 
indeed  I have;  and  I’ve  been  so  unhappy,  too, 
because  I was  afraid  you  would  expel  me,  and  oh, 
my  poor  mother  would  have  broken  her  heart !” 
The  tears  he  could  not  repress  rolled  down  his 
cheeks  as  he  spoke. 

Dr.  Milner  felt  that  no  more  words  from  him 
were  necessary  to  a boy  who  remembered  his 
mother.  So  he  merely  said,  in  a voice  of 
emotion, 

u Barnett,  thank  God  for  your  mother ; perhaps, 
if  Turner  had  had  such  kind  teaching  as  you  have, 
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he  might  never  have  so  misconducted  himself; 
but  you  know  he  is  motherless.  And  now  join 
your  schoolfellows ; the  past  is  forgotten,  and  will 
never  be  referred  to  so  long  as  you  avoid  such 
conduct  in  the  future.” 

In  a few  weeks  Turner  was  enabled  to  join  his 
schoolfellows.  He  appeared  taller  than  ever,  but 
softened  in  manner  and  appearance ; the  lion  had 
indeed  become  a lamb.  He  attached  himself  to 
Arnold,  and  Dr.  Milner  used  joyfully  to  say  that 
among  all  his  boys  he  had  not  one  on  whose  word 
he  could  more  safely  rely,  or  in  whose  principles 
he  could  feel  more  confidence,  than  the  boy  who 
had  once,  with  such  terrible  consequences, 
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